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a 
From the London Quarterly Review,— a new periodical, 
patronized by the Methodists in Great Britain. 


The Colonization Herald. Conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Colonization age | hil- 
adelphia. January to April, 1855. 


Tue President of an independent Republic, 


opening the session of 1854, addressed the 


gentlemen of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in a speech, the first words of 
which were as follows: ‘‘ Every revolving 
year brings with it cause of congratulation 
and thankfulness to God, that the great work 
in which we are engaged, of rearing up on 
these barbarous shores a Christian State, is 
onward in its march, by gradually developing 
its practicability and excellence.’’ Farther 
on his speech the President makes use of 
these words, — words such as have not often 
fallen from the mouth of a chief magistrate 
upon an occasion of state: ‘‘ But, above all, 
God has been pleased to bless the people 
with a gracious visitation of His Churches, 
inspiring them with a spirit of pure and un- 
defiled religion, thereby wonderfully extend- 
ing the inestimable benefit of Christianity 
among the idolatrous tribes of this land, 
and dispelling the gloom of moral night 
which has so long overshadowed them.”’ 

The Republic of Liberia, from whose Pres- 
ident’s speech we have transcribed these 
lines, has already taken an honorable position 
among the nations of the earth. To quote 
once more : 


‘¢ We continue to receive from her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government assurances of 
friendly concern for our welfare. From the 
French Government we are also receivi 
tangible proofs of the interest his Imperia 
Majesty feels in the future prosperity of this 
infant State. As a present to this Govern- 
ment, the French Minister of War has for- 
warded recently one thousand stand of arms, 
to be followed shortly —as advised by our 
agent in Paris—by an equal number of 

uipments for our Militia. I am happy 
also to inform the Legislature that, durin 
the year just passed, the independence of 
Liberia has been formally recognized by his 
Belgian Majesty, accompanied with expres- 
sions of friendship, and warmest wishes for 
our success and happiness.’’ 
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An increasing interest is taken in the 
colonization and. evangelization of Africa, 
especially its Western Coast, by the Ameri- 
can churches and people; and we are led 
to believe that the information conveyed by. 
such publications as that above mentioned 
will not be without interest, in this country, 
to the survivors and the descendants of a 
generation whose Anti-Slavery exertions = 
stitute the noblest epos of the age. 
believe that the fulfilment and glorious 
triumph of Anti-Slavery effort will be worked 
out by means of communities, of which 
Liberia is the most important, though not. 
the only specimen. The regeneration of 
Africa must proceed from her own sons; 
to them alone will it be possible, in the 
exercise of a legitimate commerce, bo intro- 
duce thosé influences which civilize a peo- 
ple ; they alone can stand beneath her burn- 
ing sky to proclaim the Gospel of truth. 
The white missionary is soon struck down 
by sickness ; but the colored emigrants sent 
out by the various Colonization Societies of 
America speedily become acclimated. The 
mysterious sympathies which bind together 
individuals of the same race will serve as the 
channels of an ameliorative influence; and 
we may assume that the numerous educated 
and Christian free blacks who are now flock- 
ing to the country of their fathers, will draw 
from their abominable practices, -and elevate. 
in the scale of humanity, tribe after tribe of 
the population of Africa, until the cruelties 
and idolatries of its abject millions shall be 
replaced by the blessings of civilization and 
religion. 

There is, indeed, no organization which 
‘commends itself with stronger force to the 
sympathies and support of the Christian pub- 
lic than the various American Colonization. 
Societies. These Societies present a platform 
on which the followers of Christ, of every 
denomination, can stand and co-operate,: 
without the least disturbing influence to mar 
their harmony, or interrupt their combined 
action. The cause is one of unequalled. 
grandeur ; it contemplates nothing less than: 
the evangelization of the whole of Africa, 
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For the accomplishment of this sublime object 
it presents, as it seems to us, the only fea- 
sible plan. The Colony of Liberia thus far 
has prospered beyond all that its friends 
anticipated. It is now a flourishing Republic, 
governed by wholesome and wisely-framed 
laws. Its President is a man of acknow- 
ledged ability, and its Legislature will com- 
pare favorably with that of any of the old 
established State Legislatures of America. 
Many of the friends of these Societies look 
only to results connected with the ultimate 
abolition of American Slavery. This is itself 
an object of incalculable importance. It is, 
indeed, a matter of rejoicing, that present 


results are not unlikely sensibly to hasten | Leg 


that happy consummation, since they open 
channels through which owners of slaves can 
liberate them, and give them homes where 
they will have not only equal civil rights, 
but equal social advantages. But it is the 
missionary aspect of the movement which 
forms the strong ground of our confidence in 
it. In its probable future we see melting 
away the vast mountains of difficulty which 
impede the progress of truth and happiness 
amongst the victim-nations of a mighty con- 
tinent. England sends to America that 
truth which always and everywhere makes 
free. Its influence is felt by the poor slave, 
who is raised to feel the longing desire for 
all the rights of humanity. It is felt also by 
men mixed up with the most appalling evils 
by which Christians were ever surrounded ; 
and they lend a hand to help the African, 
thus prepared for a great work, to reach the 
shores from which he or his ancestors were 
violently torn. Thus is presented an antidote 
to much past, and a preventive of much 
future, evil ; thus is paid the first instalment 
of that mighty debt which the Anglo-Saxon 
race owes to the unhappy children of Ham. 

We do not think it necessary to give a 
detailed account of the early history of Li- 

beria ; but feel pleasure in transferring the 
following remarks from an able article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes : 

“ A single effort in favor of the Negro has 
-@ucceeded ; that is, the establishment of Li- 
‘beria, on the coast of Africa. This Colony, 
com of Slaves redeemed or emancipat- 
.44, is now a little independent State which 
ipreepers, and to which a Society really phi- 
ropic conveys annually a certain num- 
ber of Negroes. This enterprise has had two 


adversaries, — the slave-merchants and the: 
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excited Abolitionists; but it has not been 
disco , and the progress of Liberia has 
not been retarded from its commencement 
up to the present day. If it is to the Eng- 
lish we must attribute the origin of Slavery 
in North America, it is but just to say, that 
to them belongs the honor of the first, com- 
mencement in Africa. After a Decree of 
1787, pronouncing that there could be no 
longer any slaves upon the English soil, they 
conveyed to the coast of Africa 400 blacks 
and 60 Europeans. It was to this Colony, 
which in 1808 numbered 1,500 Africans, 
that Jefferson proposed to admit emigrants 
from the United States. He had rn 00 
this intention since 1801. Already, in 1816, 
this project had occupied the attention of the 

islature of Virginia: the American Col-_ - 
onization io | was organized in 1817, by - 
Mr. Finley. When objections were addressed 
to him, he replied, ‘I know the design of 
God.’ A lady gave 60 slaves to the Society 


| —a planter liberated 80 — another 60. The 


Colony had difficult times, but overcame 
them courageously. A petty African King, 
‘who sold to it some lands, fearing, with some 
reason, that its presence would be an obsta- 
cle to the Slave-'rade, wished to destroy it: 
happily it had for its Chief a resolute man, 
named Jehudi Ashmun. He explained to 
the colonists in simple and strong language, 
full of confidence in God and in their good 
right, the necessity of an energetic resist- 
ance. They abandoned 154 houses which 
they could not defend, they surrounded the 
remainder with a palisade, and, after several 
attacks valiantly sustained, the enemy was 
repulsed. Since then the repose of the Col- 
ony has not been any more troubled. In 
1847, she proclaimed independence, which 
has been acknowledged by France and Eng- 
land. The Government is modelled after 
that of the United States. The actual Pres- 
ident, Mr. Roberts, came to London and 
Paris. He is a most intelligent mulatto. 
The Republic of Liberia occupies @ space of 
500 miles along the coast of Guinea. Little 
numerous still, she extends her protection 
and her influence over more than 200,000 
natives whom she civilizes. She has a flag, 
custom-houses ; has commenced and devoted 
herself to agriculture ;—all her fields are 
well cultivated. In general, the blacks 
labor, and are happy and contented with 
their condition. One of them said, ‘ Here I 
am a white man.’ There are in Liberia 
schools and newspapers, and we see that the 
Negro race emancipated is not everywhere 
the’same that it has exhibited itself in Hayti. 
The establishment of Liberia offers several 
advantages : it is upon this part of the coast 
a great obstacle to the Slave-Trade ; it tends 
to introduce civilization among the barbarous 
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nations which surround it; it offers, in fine, 
a true country to men who, in coming out 
of slavery, would not have found one in the 
United States.’’ 


The bearing of the various Colonization So- 
eieties upon American Slavery, though, as we 
have said, secondary in comparison to the 
grand result of evangelizing Africa, is yet of 
present and unspeakable importance. In the 
Southern States a strong jealousy prevails 
lest an “‘institution,”? which they consider 
exclusively their own, should be disturbed, 
their peace destroyed, and their safety endan- 
gered, by the zeal of its enemies in other parts 
of the Union. In the North, an universal 
alarm prevails lest Slavery should invade ter- 


- ritory*hitherto free, and lest the power of the 


Government should be wielded by the friends 
of this peculiar ‘‘ institution.”” Under these 
circumstances the Societies have pursued the 
even tenor of their way, without meddling 
with the question whether Slavery shall be 
abolished, or whether it shall be perpetuated, 
— whether it shall be restricted within nar- 
rower limits, or shall be allowed to occupy a 
wider sphere. While such questions agitate 
the Union, and in the opinion of some threaten 
its dissolution, these Societies follow out their 
noble objects, without becoming the means of 
party strife. They see a numerous class, 
scattered through the length and breadth of 
the land, who are free without the privileges 
of freedom ; whose numbers are continually 
increasing, and whose condition in the United 
States seems without hope of improvement. 
The condition of the Africans, both in the 
Northern and Southern States, is indeed much 
to be deplored. Inslave-holding States they 
have fewer privileges, but they enjoy a climate 
more congenial to their physical nature, and are 
less isolated in their condition. In the non- 
slave-holding States they feel the baneful influ- 


, ence of a prejudice which deprives them of 


many rights, and banishes them from the s0- 
ciety of those among whom they dwell. These 
Colonization Societies do not stop to inquire 
whether or not they are suffering injustice at 
the hands of their fellow-men. They are 
equally entitled to commiseration in either 
case, and to, relieve their miseries will he 
equally meritorious. They have no power to 
punish their oppressors if they are suffering 
wrongfully ; nor can they elevate their con- 
dition while they continue in America. But 
a way is opened by which all the ends of 





benevolence will be accomplished, without 
disturbing any section of the Union, and by 
means of which both the white and the col- 
ored race will receive immediate relief. The 
way is one which required no genius, but that 
of benevolence, to discover. It is the plain 
and obvious way of restoring the free colored 
race to the land of their nativity, where is 
territory enough to accommodate all, a climate 
calculated to insure life and health, and a 
soil fertile enough to sustain them and their 
posterity. : 
Though we are not ina position to give th 

very latest statistics of the Colony, the follow. 
ing figures are not without interest : 


‘¢ The Colonization Societies have sent, at 
their own expense and by the request of 
those who have gone (ap to the close of 
1853), 8,968 colonists. The United States 
Government have sent 1,044, who were 
recaptured slaves, making, in all, 10,012 
colonists established in Liberia, both by the 
Colonization Societies and the Government 
of the United States. Of those sent by the 
Colonization Societies, 783 were sent during 
the year 1853. 

“‘The expense of sending a colonist to 
Liberia, and supporting him there for six 
months after his arrival, together with @ 
homestead of five acres of good land, &c., is 
from sixty to eighty dollars each one, both 
old and young. 

‘<The Colonization Society gives the pas- 
sage, furnishes provisions and medical aid, 
with a comfortable house, for the first six 
months, and longer, when necessary, to each 
and every emigrant going to the Republic of 
Liberia, besides the gift of a homestead of 
five acres of land.’’ 


All the materials for commercial prosperity 
are gradually accumulating in Monrovia and 
its vister towns. Steam-engines andsaw-mills, 
and machinery for expressing the valuable oil 
from the palm nut and kernel, are rising in 
every direction. The necessity for the former 
is found in the great variety of timber which 
abounds in the Colony ; the latter is required 
to develope a most important export trade, 
capable of almost boundless expansion. Asa 
specimen of the rapid propross already made, 
we quote the following from a private letter, 
dated ‘‘ Monrovia, December 23rd, 1854 : ’” 


‘Our mill is in full operation, and we 
expect to send some lumber to New York, by 
Rev. Mr. Pinney, — not that we cannot find 
sale here for it, but to have it tried by some 
of their first-class mechanics. We have cut 
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some seventy or eighty thousand feet of 


lumber since we commenced, and are iy 
driving ahead with all our might. We 
have, found sale for all we have sawed, up 
to this time, and the demand is still increas- 
ing. We hope, by the time the year is out, 
to have pore our ee = , and the 
expense of setting it up. e hope, too, to 
be able to pay off our loan of pom.» boa she' 
dollars before it is due. This, no doubt, is 
our hardest year, inasmuch as we have had 
the mill to set up, and a stock of logs to lay 
in; but I am in hopes that after we get 
through with this year, we will be able to 
do much better.”’ 


We look upon every evidence of progress 
in this young community with interest. 
Amongst the recent items of news, we find an 
account of the Honorable D. B. Wabker’s 
(fancy a black Honorable!) new and elegant 
vessel, ‘‘'T, L. Randall,” of thirty-five tons, 
‘*the largest and finest vessel ever built in 
Liberia.’’ The usual ceremony of christening 
was gone through ; the vessel “‘ glided down 
beautifully into the water,”’ amid the vocifer- 
ous cheers of the multitude ; the accustomed 
speeches were made ; and the whole affair reads 
like the account of an ordinary launch on the 
Clyde, the Mersey, or the Thames. Such an 
occurrence has its significance ; those who 
are little affected by moral considerations, can 
yet foresee the inevitable result of an extended 
and prosperous commerce. 

The power of combination is beginning to 
be. felt. in the Colony. Commercial Com- 
panies, among the most prominent of which 
may be mentioned the Liberia Enterprise 
Company, have begun to develope the resour- 
ces of the country, to open out roads, to nay- 
igate: rivers, and even to lay down railways. 
With natural wealth in such profusion all 
around, who shall prophesy the ultimate re- 
sult? 

But the evidences of the interweaving of 
Christian principle and effort with the secular 
progress of the Colony, afford the most pleas- 
ing of the glimpses given by these recent pub- 
lications. We stand by, and view: with 
delight that procession, with the Rev. Alex- 
ander Cummell, B.A., and Hezekiah Green, at 
its head, marching to lay the foundation-stone 
of Trinity Church, in which an. Episcopalian 
congregation. will, probably for ages to come, 
give, utterance to the words, of their noble 
Liturgy, in the worshipof God. We sympa- 
thize with the zeal of the Bishop, who writes : 
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‘¢ Thus, while I would have at Cape Pal- 
mas, Sinou, and Bassa Cove, High Schools, 
I would establish at Monrovia a regular 
College. And I would have this work begun 
in the year 1855. When Trinity Church at 
Monrovia shall have been completed, or 
before, the announcement of our intention 
to establish an Episcopal College there would 
soon elicit, from parties waiting for some 
such opportunity to bestow their goods, such 
contributions as would encourage the Com- 
mittee and us here to go forward in this good 
work.”’ 


We are rejoiced to observe the earnestness 
with which the Baptists are watching and 
watering the seed they have sown in various 
parts of the country. We read, with a 
smile perhaps, but certainly not with a sgeer, 
those addresses and lectures, in which some 
dark-colored orator, with all the energy of 
Demosthenes, but in a style as luxuriant as 
the vegetation around him, strives to excite 
the patriotic aspirations of the young Americo- 
Liberians. And we may be pardoned if we 
peruse with unusual gratification, and some 
degree of pride, the list of Stations of the 
Ministers appointed by the Liberidn Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which met at Greenville, Sinou. The Cir- 
cuits are arranged in four Districts, — Mon- 
rovia, Grand Bassa, Sinou, and Cape Palmas. 
An increase of members and probationers, to 
the amount of 119, is stated to have taken 
place during the year; and the oft recurring 
words, ‘‘ One to be sent,” not only present a 
strong family likeness to lists of Missionary 
Stations with which we are familiar at home, 
but show that fields of Christian labor stand 
ready to the harvest, to tax and stimulate 
the best exertions of the Church. 

Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, contains 
about three hundred houses and two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is built upon a depres- 
sion of the ridge which sweeps inland from 
Cape Mesurado. The houses are detached, 
being built upon lots of a quarter of an acre 
each. They are of good size, many of them 
two stories high. In almost every yard there 
are fruit-trees, mostly the lime, the lemon, 
the banana, the papaw, and the coffee-tree. 
Oranges are good, but scarce; the lemons 
large and fine. The suburbs present many 
fine views, particularly from Fort-Hill. Of 


the appeardnce and conduct of the inhabi- 
tants, Lieutenant Lynch, of the United States, 
temarks, in his description of a recent visit : 
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‘¢ There are five churches, all well attend- 
ed. Indeed, I never saw a more thorough- 
going church community, or heard a greater 
rustling of silk, on the dispersion of a con- 

tion, than here: all were, at least, 
sufficiently attired; and the dresses of the 
children were in better taste than those of 
their mothers. One of the most gratifyin 
things I noticed was the great number o 
well-dressed and well-behaved children in 
the schools and about the streets. The 
schools are also numerous and well at- 
tended.’ ; 


In conclusion, he remarks : 


‘«T must say that the town presented a far 
more prosperous appearance than I had been 
led to anticipate. From its fine situation, it 
must evidently be a salubrious one. The 
sea-breeze, at all seasons, blows directly over 
it; and in this respect it is far preferable to 
Sierra-Leone.”’ 


The soil of Liberia, like that of other 
countries, varies in appearance, quality, and 
productiveness.. There is, however, no poor 
land in Liberia, and most of it is very rich, 
not surpassed, perhaps, by any other in the 
world. 

Among the numerous agricultural products 
of the Colony, we may specify, as exportable 
articles, rice, coffee, cotton, sugar, arrow- 
root, ginger, pepper, —all of which can be 
raised so as to rival the similar productions 
of other countries, both in quantity and 
quality. Indian-corn, or maize, grows well 
on some lands; not so well, however, as in 
certain parts of the United States. Fruits 
in great variety grow luxuriantly and plenti- 
tifully: amongst them are the pine-apple, 
lime, orange, papaw, cocoa-nut, tamarind, 
the plantain, and the banana. Domestic 
animals can be raised, of every necessary 
kind, and in any required number, with less 
trouble and expense than in the United 
States, — such as cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
geese, turkeys, &c. In addition to these 
resources, numerous kinds of wild game, 
including deer of several varieties, are found ; 
and, finally, fish are obtained in all the 
waters of the territory. To the industrious 
agriculturist, therefore, Liberia offers an in- 
viting home,—a home in which all the 
hacessaries, and many of the luxuries, of 
life may be procured with less labor than in 
most Jands. 

Any amount of free-labor coffee can be 
grown in Liberia, with suitable capital and 





labor. But palm-oil is the great staple of 
Liberia at present. This article is exceed- 
ingly high in price, and the consumption in 
Great Britain and the United States is rapidly 
increasing. Ground-nuts, for the manufac- 
ture of oil, form also a very important 
article of export for our allies, the French, 
and one which is getting more into demand in 
this country. In France, this oil is employed 
as a salad oil, and also for lamps, and for 
lubricating machinery. Camwood (a dye- 
wood), ivory, arrow-root, and some gold 
dust, are the principal other articles of ex- 
port from Liberia. But sugar can be made 
to any amount, and good cotton grows indi- 
genously : both these valuable products can 
be supplied in unlimited quantities, by the 
due application of capital and labor. 

The climate of Liberia is, on the whole, 
healthful and pleasant, and well adapted to 
the constitution of the Negro. The ex- 
tremes of the thermometer may be set down 
at 65° and 90°. The mean temperature for 
the year is about 80°. The only recognized 
division of the year into seasons is the wet 
or rainy, and the dry season. During the 
half of the year commencing with May much 
more rain falls than during the other half 
commencing with November. As a general . 
rule, however, it may be stated that some 
rain falls during every month in the year. 

The Repubjic has a length of sea-coast ex- 
ceeding five hundred miles, with an average 
depth of fifty miles. One or two smaller 
Colonies upon this coast have alread} been 
absorbed, by the voluntary act of their in- 
habitants, into this growing State. A move- 
ment is now taking place, however, of great 
importance ; we refer to the attempt to in- 
duce the British Government to give up 
Sierra Leone, and allow it to form g part of 
Liberia. Should this take place, the sea- 
coast line will be extended to more than 
seven hundred miles. Very much may be 
said in favor of granting this concession, and 
we hope and believe the Government will 
give the subject its best attention. Both 
Colonies are the result of the same spirit 
of benevolence. A ‘moral necessity gave 
birth, in each case, to the enterprise. The 
suffering and degraded condition of the 
colored people in various parts of the British 
Empire moved the hearts of Wilberforce, 
and others of kindred spirit, in 1787, to 
devise means for their relief and improve- 
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‘¢ This. is a Liberian settlement, interme- 


ment, and the Colony of Sierra Leone was 
the result ; an example which was influential 

m the American Colonization Society, 
when, in 1816, Liberia, the germ of a future 
empire, sprang into life. The two Colonies 
are, therefore, the offspring of the same be- 
nevolent spirit ; working by the same means 
to the same great ends. What more natural 
than that their union should be solemnly pro- 
nounced by the British Government! A 
possession which, in our hands, has no value 
but what arises from its answering its benev- 
olent design, — and even that value is greatly 
lessened by the unsuitableness of the climate 
to European constitutions, — would thus be- 
come a source of greatly increased strength to 
its younger brother and successor. The splen- 
did port and harbor of Sierra Leone would 
be a great gain to Liberia; and, indeed, its 
acquisition is the grand motive to the move- 
ment. Let us hand over our possessions on 
this coast to an independent African Govern- 
ment. With its orderly rule we are well 
acquainted, and our growing commercial 
relations will always give us influence in its 
counsels. Our moral support will serve at 
once as guide and defence in its® future 
career. 

The country greatly differs from the usual 
representations. The scenery is nowhere 
uninteresting, and it everywhere presents 
something pleasing to the eye. It is diver- 
sified by mountains, hills, and vales,—all 
embellished by mighty trees, or elegant shrubs, 
clad in thick and luxuriant foliage of per- 
petual green. The banks of rivers and 
smaller streams are decorated with mag- 
nificent festoons and natural grottoes, formed 
by creeping plants, hanging from the tops of 
the tallest trees to the water's edge. Large 
farms of rice, Indian corn, and yams, are 
often. to be seen ; and many vegetables be- 
longing more properly to temperate climates 
grow well. Beans, peas, cabbages, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and water-melons may be cul- 
tivated without difficulty. The cucumber 
attains the size of fourteen or fifteen inches ; 
' the yam is found three feet long, and weigh- 
ing from twenty to thirty pounds. 

A tolerable idea of the interior settlements 
may be gathered from the following extracts 
from a letter written by Bishop Payne, dur- 
ing a recent episcopal progress through his 
extensive diocese. Speaking of Sinou, he 
remarks : 


diate between Cape Palmas and Bassa, and 
about ninety miles distant from either place, 
the apparent pares, of which was far 
ter than I had anticipated, flattering as 
ad been the accounts of it. Greenville, 
the sea-port town, presents altogether the 
most pleasant and respectable appearance of 
any in Liberia. Not so large by half as 
Monrovia, nor having so large a number of 
good buildings, it is yet more compact, has 
more good houses together, and the style of 
building is better and more uniform. This 
arises from the fact, that the inhabitants 
came chiefly from the cities of Charleston 
and Savannah, and are many of them men 
of means and excellent mechanics. I believe 
all the trades are there represented, from the 
goldsmith to the blacksmith. A fine steam 
saw-mill has been erected, and is in opera- 
tion, on the Sinou River, immediately in 
the rear of Greenville, and on the border of 
a heavily timbered forest. Besides the town 
of Greenville, there are four other villages 
or townships on the Sinou River, namely, 
Farmersville, Lexington, Louisiana, and 
Reedsville. They extend to the distance of 
seven miles from the sea-shore, and have an 
aggregate population of about 1,500. These 
settlements are receiving a yearly accession 
of population from the United States; and 
are, I think, destined to improve as fast, 
and increase as rapidly, as any other places 
in Liberia. 

‘“‘The Bassa Cove station may now be 
regarded as fairly commenced. The settle- 
ment of Fishtown, in connection with which 
so much difficulty had occurred, and upon 
which incipient operations had in some 
measure depended, has been effected. More 
than two hundred people are on the ground ; 
the city has been laid off, lots drawn, and 
buildings carried rapidly forward towards 
completion. 

‘* Fishtown is three miles from the mouth 
of the St. John’s River, and the present 
settlement of Bassa Cove. With the settle- 
ment and the intervening plain, it constitutes 
the city of Buchanan. The project of a 
railroad to connect the two settlements is in 
agitation."’ 

The mercantile interest of the Republic 
seems to be in a healthful state: the mer- 
chants are extending their operations by 
opening up new sources of commerce ; and 
not only are their efforts producing very 
satisfactory results in reference to products 
and trade, but the prosperity attending these 
branches of industry and enterprise has given 
an impulse to general improvement decidedly 





encouraging. The steam communication 
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lately established between England and Li- 
beria is causing to spring up between the 
two countries a considerable traffic. The 
rivalry of America is of course to be looked 
for, and there is a movement now going on 
there to establish a line of steamers direct 
from the Chesapeake to Monrovia, at short 
intervals. Our American friends are not will- 
ing to let the important trade which they 
foresee will soon rise with the West Coast 
of Africa, fall altogether into the hands of 
the English. But rapid transit is the best 
way to bid for trade. They will thus have 
to compete with a mode of communication 
80 quick that President Roberts lately landed 
at home on the twenty-second day after leav- 
ing London. The more of this rivalry the 
better for Liberia. Let England and Amer- 
ica contend, in a friendly spirit, as to who 
shall buy the camwood, the itory, the palm 
and put oil, the sugar, cotton, and coffee of 
Liberia, and sell her what she may want of 
cotton, woolen, and silk fabrics, salt, crockery, 
and ironmongery ;— such competition will 
but work out and develope that prosperous 
future for Liberia, which we conceive is des- 
tined to be attended by such vast results. 

We find satisfactory evidence that their 
educational institutions are in a prosperous 
state, and are fully appreciated by the peo- 
ple ; and preparations are making to intro- 
duce a higher order of establishments, — 
those of the collegiate kind. 

We cannot too much commend the prin- 
ciple on which the colonization movement is 
based. Mankind have ordinarily been led to 
the colonization and settlement of new coun- 
tries by motives of commercial advantage. 
Such was the case in ancient Greece, and 
such was the origin of the greater portion 
of the American Colonies, mingled, it is true, 
in some instances, with a desire to escape 
from religious persecution. But the cause 
of African civilization was based upon no 
such ground. Its object and aim was to 
benefit a race entirely distinct from that to 
which the founders and friends of the Socie- 
ties belong. They were established upon 
principles of the purest benevolence, and are 
thus worthy of the sympathy and support 
of Christian philanthropists of every country. 
Liberia has already accomplished much for 
African freedom, and proved a powerful in- 
strument in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. She has concluded treaties with 
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many of the native chiefs of the interior, by 
which the latter have bound themselves, not 
only to discontinue dealing in slaves, but to 
refer to arbitration those inter-tribal differ- 
ences which prove so frequent a cause of 
war, and which furnish the principal sources 
whence the Slave Trade was fed.. Let the 
civilizing influences of commerce have but 8 
fair field, and the Slave Trade, as well as 
domestic slavery, will disappear from the 
coast. 

The close connection between African 
colonization and African Missions is apparent 
throughout the history of both, at least so 
far as regards the Western Coast of Africa, 
The constant growth of the latter, under the 
fostering influence of the former; the glo- 
rious missionary agency already at work, 
both in Sierra Leone and Liberia ; the rapid 
multiplication of Churches and Missionary 
Stations along thousands of miles of the 
African coast ; the gradual extinction of the 
Slave Trade, and the preparation of Africa 
for the reception of the Gospel ; — these are 
all encouraging proofs of the happy union 
and mutual influence of the two great move- 
ments. And if we take into the account 
the facilities in the United States for prepar- 
ing, and that rapidly, the descendants of 
Africa to become teachers and guides of their 
dark-colored brethren, — we see laid down a 
mighty circle of influence, which shall pour 
a current of Scriptural truth through the 
whole of that vast and populous continent. 

One grand result which the success of 
Liberia has already produced, is the solution 
of the problem, Is the colored man capable of 
self-government? We lately noticed some 
elaborate attempts, upon the part of certain 
American ethnologists, to prove the natural 
inferiority of the Negro race. We may 
almost decline to bandy arguments with such 
men, when we can point to an example like 
Liberia. Men who can, year after year, go 
on exercising the highest functions of the 
Christian citizen, may well pass over such 
attacks with just scorn. The successful 
black merchant, the prosperous black agri- 
culturist, may be pardoned if he treats with 
merited contempt the ravings of these white 
sciolists, whose claim of superiority is founded 
neither upon personal nor family merit, but 
upon the somewhat diluted merit of race. 
The problem ‘above referred to is now being 
practically and beautifully solved by the 
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ability and fidelity of the colored man him- 
self, aided, it is true, by Christian philan- 
thropy. He is carving out for himself, his 
children, and his race, a Nationatity, com- 
manding the confidence and respect of the 
civilized world. Wherever the colored man 
lives, and however deeply he may,be called 
to suffer in legal slavery or social serfdom, 
while he can point to that prosperous Repub- 
lic, and say, ‘‘There is the country and 
home of my brother; he constructed its 
stable Government, preserves its integrity, 
and promotes its prosperity and power, by 
his own hand, his own virtue, his own enter- 
prise ;”’ whether personally he be bond or 
free, whether in the United States, Canada, 
the West Indies, or Brazil, — that man can 
never hereafter be held to belong to an in- 
ferior rice. The ban and the darkness of 
ages are removed; the true light shines ; 
Ham is not cursed of God, as men would 
have him cursed ; the theory.fades before the 
brightness of the fact. 

Look, again, at the door of escape which 
Liberia affords to the free colored population 
of the United States. It is difficult to realize 
the sensations of the free black in the States, 
who may possess wealth and.education. An 
eternal barrier, as it seems, shuts him out 
from all that wealth aud education procure 
for their possessor in other circumstances and 
other lands. Everything conspires to wound 
his pride, to lessen his influence for good, to 
check his natural ambition. If the worst 


portion of his nature prevail, he sinks into a |. 


careless sensualist, or a mere sycophant. 
But if his education and his religious princi- 
ples have matured his native powers; and led 
him to desire that position of influence from 
which he is debarred by nothing but his color, 
what is he todo? It is in such circumstances 
that Liberia offers him a sphere for his use- 
fulness, a field for his honest ambition. And 
if we find, as we do, that many of the wealth- 
ier free blacks still hold aloof from Liberia, 
and are waiting till more material comforts 
are gathered into its houses, we may safely 
conclude that time will show them their error, 
and will point out the true sphere for their 
talents, their wealth, and their influence. 
But to the poor free black, who has no means 
to enjoy the luxuries of the large cities of the 
- States, and whose desire is to provide for his 
fumily in ordinary comfort, and raise himself 
and them to a higher grade in the social 
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scale, —to him the opportunity of reaching a 
land which offers every promise to his hopes 
is afforded by the Colonization Societies. It 
was the language of one of these, who had 
experienced the benefits of a home amongst 
his countrymen, when expressing anxiety to 
return from a visit to the States, ‘‘ Sir, I feel 
anxious to return as speedily as possible to 
my own country ; for there I feel myself to 
be a man.” 

The achievements of colonization on the 
West Coast of Africa can hardly be exagger- 
ated. There we find a national policy, mu- 
nicipal institutions, Christian churches, and 
Christian ministers; schools, and a sound 
system of education; a public press, rising 
towns and villages, a productive agriculture, 
and a growing commerce. Under its rule 
about two hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings are found living together in harmony, 
enjoying all the advantages of social and po- 
litical life, and submitting to all the restraints 
which government and religious principle 
demand. Means are found to harmonize the 
habits and interests of the colonists, their 
descendants, the native-born Liberians, and 
the aborigines of the coast. As the creation 
and achievement of less than forty years, we 
insist that this is without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. 

But if it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the past history of the move- 
ment on this coast, is it possible to over-esti- 
mate the vast importance of its future? 

The benefits it is conferring already upon 
America are considerable. The best men in 
the States are encouraging the establishment 
of Colonization Societies, having experience of 
their usefulness in removing from their soil a 
difficulty of the most pressing kind. The 
blacks themselves are applying for passages 
to Liberia in greater numbers than the Soci- 
eties can possibly overtake ; and the letters 
of those who have had the good fortune to 
escape to Liberia are filled with invitations 
to their former friends to come over, and 
enjoy the good land. That the Slave Trade 
will be extinguished, under the influences 
growing up along the coast, taken in connec- 
tion with the Anglo-American Squadron, is 
in the utmost degree probable. The commer- 


cial treaties with the native Kings, in which 
a clause is generally introduced,— we believe 
we may say, invariably,—binding them to 





discontinue the traffic in their subjects; the 
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increasing number of merchant vessels in those 
waters, which the growing commerce of the 
coast will necessitate ; and the experience of 
the greater profit attending the pursuits of 
legitimate trade, — all will combine to hasten 
the fall of this cruel and nefarious traffic. 
But these are Christian communities, and 
embrace, amongst their machinery, the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel. They carry, not only 
the social seeds of the civil redemption of 
Africa, but the elements of mighty power, 
by which that long desolated continent, and 


those oppressed races, can be regenerated and 
elevated into civilized and Christian nations. 
The light from this centre is irradiating the 
interior of the continent, and breaking up the 
superstition and idolatry of the native tribes. 
The accursed Slave Trade, the most afflictive 
scourge of Africa, shall first be destroyed ; 
and every obstacle shall fall, which would 
impede the progress of the Gospel among 
the varied and countless populations of that 
continent. 





Lixp on Srxcinc.—If the letter of Jenny 
Lind, published in an American paper called 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, is not of the gen- 
uine Swedish growth, but a manufacture of the 
United States, the imitation is at least well con- 
ceived. We have exactly such a criticism of the 
present Italian style of singing as might have 
been expected from an artist who is as clear, 
temperate, and, if we may say so, Teutonically 
moral in her art, as she is popular. She is re- 
plying to some one who has asked advice for a 
‘¢ Miss M——,’’ a student in singing; and 
Jenny Lind advises the young lady not to seek 
instruction in Italy, but in Paris and London. 
There she will find masters who understand the 
beauties of real Italian singing better than vocal- 
ists who at present do the journeyman’s work 
for Verdi; and then, the student should go to 
Germaiiy to learn music. The reason for not 
seeking Ttaly is, that ‘‘ only a few singers of our 
day can preserve their voice under the habit of 
forcing more sound out of their lungs than 
Nature intended they should,’?—a necessity 
pressed upon them by the performance ot Verdi’s 
operas. ‘‘ Verdi’s music,’’ says Jenny Lind, 
“is most dangerous for all singing artists, and 
Will continue to be so until the artists themselves 
‘shall better understand their own interests.’’ 
And will continue to be so, we should say, until 
some composer shall arise who can beat Verdi 
on that stage where the Italian musician must 
always take his great trial, the dramatic stage. 

It is true that Verdi is a bad artist, because he 
sacrifices the whole to the part, and has no re- 
spect for his workmen or his material. He re- 
sembles one of the school of painters who, hav- 
ing a knack at a handling of chrome yellow or 
some other coarse pigment, can never produce a 
design that is not furious with chrome yellow. 
It is of no use to decry him and to say he is no 
artist ; which is false. He has one.power supe- 
rior to all young ——— of the day — a ca- 
pacity of elocution. ere is no composer who 


can set forth a speech with more breadth and 
emphasis : but he can do little else. He is the 
O’Connell of Parnassus, who can only employ 
the voice in monster speeches to mass meetings ; 
and his vocalists must have lungs according. 


While we have no Italian composers that can pre- 
sent a dramatic design with equal force, we 
must be content with Verdi’s O’Connellism. 
As soon as Italy shall reproduce a Donizetti or a 
Bellini, to say nothing of a Rossini, Verdi will 
be hustled aside; the exaggerated declamation 
which is his sole redeeming point will be at a dis- 
count; and singers will cease to sing as if they 
were addressing monster meetings. ~- 

Jenny Lind’s advice to Miss M—— is, that she 
should combine Italian song and German music, 
‘* try to avoid false pathos,’’ and try to find out 
“the beauty of truth.’ But ‘* what is truth ?’’ 
as Bacon says after ‘‘ jesting Pilate.’ If Miss 
M—— could find it out, she would test pathos 
as well as everything else. Truth is fact, in art 
as well as in real life. The dramatist proposes 
to himself to represent the passions common to 
mankind, under circumstances that present them 
with the greatest vividness, and-in the persons 
of those who have the least of what the painter 
calls ‘accident ’’ to derogate from the simple 
and intelligible character of the common type. 
It is because they were so truthful, that 'is, 30 
matter-of-fact, that Italian vocal artists have 
usually taken the firstrank. They presented the 
commonest passions — grief, joy, anger, love —in 
the simplest form, coupled with a music which 
is peculiarly allied to the natural intonation even 
of spoken passion in their native land. They 
have been risking their lead by sacrificing many 
truths to one, and that nothing deeper than the 
truth of rhetoric. But, as Alfieri ‘would ‘say, 
the artist in Italy is not only trained, he grows. 
The'school reproduces itself. It is interesting to 
see the fair Swede giving a new instance of the 
truth, admirably stated by Pasta in her letters 
to Parodi — that ‘even the passing artist, who 
leaves no ‘tangible works behind, has a perma- 
nent influence on the progress of his art; as Pas- 
ta, as Paganini had, as Pachierotti must have 
had, and even‘as the parent has upon the child, 
and upon the race. And it isa great boon for 
mankind that it is so; fdr, after all, dynasties 
and institutions pass'away, and art in this way- 
ward world shares with science the government 
of the race. — The Spectator. 1 Dec. 
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From The Economist. 


Toe Hiopen Pata. By Marian Harland, 
author of ** Alone.”’ 


Tue readers of this lady’s previous work 
will scarcely recognize in the refined, lady- 
like style of the present volume, the writer 
of ** Alone.’’ The language is free from 
inflation and vulgarity, and there are none 
or few of those singular phrases and forms 
of speech which jar on English ears as Amer- 
ican innovations on our cherished mother 
tongue. At the same time there is origin- 
ality and the peculiar American minuteness 
of description, as well as the difference of 
modes of life and thought, to indicate America 
as the scene of the story. We learn something 
of phases of society with which we are un- 
acquainted ; we have fresh and pleasing pic- 
tures of nature, animate and inanimate, 
peculiar to that vast continent ; and charac- 
ters which, without being different in their 
elements from the men and women of our 
own country, are differently developed by 
circumstances. The sketch of governess life, 
both in private families and in schools, is 
new and interesting. Perhaps the most 
original, and thou h the saddest, not the 
least faithful sketch of a real character, is 
that of Miss Sally Sprole, the dried-up, worn- 
out, yet kindly under-teacher, whose life- 
blood has almost frozen in her veins under 
the chilling influences of forty years of a 
teacher’s hardships. We extract one of her 
quaint harangues as a specimen of the 
author’s power of characterizing, perhaps 
caricaturing, a homely and sad reality : 

Miss Sally shut the book. ‘‘ Were you educat- 
ed expressly for a teacher?’’ she asked without 
preamble of Bella. ‘‘ No, ma’am; I teach be- 
cause I prefer being independent.’ ‘* Prefer 
making a fool of yourself!’’ retorted the irate 
spinster. ‘‘If I had my life to go over again, I 
would scrub floors, clean my step-mother’s shoes, 
and set her foot upon my neck, before I would 
leave my father’s house. Independence, for- 
sooth ! I tell you, you have chosen the most slav- 
ish profession that society ever put upon women. 
Don't I know? have not I followed it for forty 
years? A home!” she said, fixing her eyes 
upon the fire and speaking in a melancholy tone : 
*«weare all pilgrims and strangers upon earth, but 
even the swallow has a nest. For forty years I 
have been homesick.’’ Bella drew a Bible from 
under her pillow, and began turning its leaves. 
** Don’t trouble yourself to look for it,’’ said 
Miss Sally testily, ‘‘I have marked in mine all 
those texts which promise ‘a house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens,’ ‘the rest 
that remaineth,’ and ‘an abiding city yet to 
come.’ I have laid them more to heart than you 
have ever done — but, child ! life and its trials 
are here ! pressing upon every square inch of the 
body andsoul. They bow one down till he (one) 
can’t look up.”’ 

But our authoress deals oftener with the 
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graceful and poetical than with the stern and 
sad, and we will contrast this picture of 
dreary loneliness with one in her more usual 
and attractive manner, gracefully blending 
the inward morale with the outward vision : 


Bella was a deep thinker, and as she sat upon 
the door-step gazing towards the sun-rising — 
the luxuriant streamers of the prairie rose form- 
ing a fitting frame for her young sweet face— 
she was studying the problem of life; not with 
Isabel’s impatient longing or exultant enthu- 
siasm,— yet seriously and intently, not only 
conjecturing what might be the next turn of the 
hidden path along which an invisible hand was 
guiding her, but searching for the end thereof; 
trying to divine the purpose of this mysterious 
course. Her tastes were so simple— her views 
so lowly — with all her trust in a Father’s love 
and wisdom, she could not but marvel sometimes 
that their gratification was so sternly forbidden. 
Graver and yet more grave grew the sober face, 
and one who was regarding it from no distance, 
saw that with another cloud the rain must fall. 
Heaven forgive her and us when we cherish such 
repinings! She was thinking how meagre was 
her store of mercies, how little she had seen to 
be thankful for. 

A glittering, trembling ray touched the crown 
of a poplar before the door, and there rang out 
upon the morning air a thrilling burst of song. 
A mocking bird sat upon the highest pinnacle 
of the tree —nature’s spire, which, untrained 
by man, oy ever heavenwards. How hesang! 
as though the happiness of the universe was con- 
centrated in his throbbing heart, and his mission 
in life was to pour it out. One long delicious 
gush of thanksgiving —aclear, liquid shout of 
joy as the sunbeam gilded his crest, then the 
mantle of light spread down the hillsides and 
over the forests; and he mounted aloft, borne up 
by his own music, higher and higher in darting, 
eccentric circles, sending down, like a rain of 
diamonds, glad trills of rapture. ‘* The morn- 
ing! the morning! he sang, God made it!” 
and, as if the doors of Bella’s heart had been 
flung open, light and perfume and song filled it. 

Diffuse and redundant as this passage is, 
it has the stamp of the poetic spirit and the 
observaiit eye upon it; and we think this 
characteristic distinguishes the works of 
Marian Harland from those of other Amer- 
ican ladies. Her verses, too, are prettily in- 
troduced and graceful in sentiment. The 
moral of her ee character is 4 
developed by trial—is happily developed. 
With many faults, she is already a very 
interesting writer ; and we think will become 
an admired and valuable one, if she will 
condense her matter, make her portraits of 
character more distinct and individual, and 
banish such personages as Mr. Snowden and 
his vulgar comrade from her stories, where 
they. are as unnecessary as they are unde- 
sirable. A little ingenuity might have con- 
structed a better story without these agents 
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LINES WRITTEN AT CHICAGO. 
BY F. G. H. 


Brave men busily ‘changing every day, — going ahead 
with high pressure force, — all Americanized, all galvan- 
ized with the same frantic energy. The population rush 
about on their different occupations,— railway engines 
screaming, steamboats puffing on every side ; wagons rat- 
tle, men swear, bargain, and invite you to their hotels, in 
the aecents of half a dozen countries. — WARBURTON. 


Home of the Indian’s wild-born race, 
The stalwart and the brave, 
Alike their camp and hunting-place, 
Their battle-field and grave; 
Where late gigantic warriors stood 
As thick as pine trees in the wood, 
Or snipes on Jersey shore ; 
*¢Tecumseh,’’ ‘‘ Beaver,’’ and ‘Split Log,’’ 
And ‘‘ Keokuk,’’ and ‘ Horned Frog,”’ 
And * Blackhawk,’’ ‘‘ Wolf,’? and ‘ Yelping 


Dog, 

And ‘ Possum Tail,’’ and ‘* Pollywog,”’ 
And many hundred more ; 

Where to repel their fierce attack 

Fort Dearborn reared across their track 
Its log-constructed walls ; 

For forty years these fronts of wood 

The tempest and the foe withstood, 

And many a night of fire and flood 

~~ dauntless garrison made good — 

heir supper in its halls. 


Expanding far to left and right 

Thy prairies stretch beyond the sight 
Their never-ending sea, 

Amid whose wastes of soil and sand 

The traveller out of sight of land 

May die (if nothing comes to hand) 
Of hunger or ennui. 

Far rolls the interminable glade, 

Without one friendly tree for shade 
To break the general trance ; 

With nothing distant, nothing near, 

Nothing to which the eye may steer, 

Save one eternal blank and drear 
Monotonous expanse. 


Green grass is waving in the wind, 
Pen = Fre — 
agues peep from every leaf, 

That he may run that reads ; @ 
And flowerets fresh, of many a hue, 
Searlet and white, and pink and blue, 

Exhale a rich perfume ; 

And dazzling tints and outlines true, 
Mellowed and mixed, bring back to view — 
The carpet of my room. 


On distant hills of soaring height, 
A thousand miles away, 
Gay rivulets fall, and fountains bright, 
And torrents plunge and flash to light, 
And foam in quivering spray ; 
But here, dead level-banks among, 
With current neither swift nor strong, 
And color greatly like souchong, 
The lazy creeklet soaks along 
Its mud-encumbered way. 
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I ’ve travelled on this miry road, 
In luckless days of yore, 
When its half-conscious living load 
The lumbering stage-coach bore ; 
And when they groaned and prayed for sleep, 
And struggled hard their seats to keep, 
And bounced against the door, 
The carriage made a sudden stand, 
The driver lashed his four in hand, 
One general scream was uttered, — and 
Down sank the disappearing band ; — 
I never saw them more. 


And yet your prairie has its use, 
As I proceed to show, 
For where the soil is ten feet deep, 
The ten-foot corn will grow ; 
And when the speculators came 
And talked of a canal, 
And got their grants and proved their claim 
From Dearborn to La Salle, 
Then rushed the emigrating train, 
And Dutch and Irish poured like rain, 
And sharp Down Easters thronged amain, 
And wagons jostled on the plain, 
Like coaches in Pall Mall. 


Then, as beneath th’ enchanter’s wand, 
A populous city sprang, 

And words and blows on every hand 
In clattering concert rang ; 

A thousand axes fell like hail, 

A thousand hammers urged the nail, 

And handsaws told their screeching tale, 
To swell the general roar. 


Squatters and settlers pressed ahead, 
Nor stopped, nor slept, nor went to bed, 
Nor once the work gave o’er, 
Till streets and squares stood forth to view, 
And houses rose, — and house lots, too, 
A hundred fold and more. 
I stood upon the cupola 
Of the Tremont Hotel ; 
I saw the domes before me rise, 
The lake behind me swell ; 
I thought upon the by-gone days, 
When nature wore a different phase, 
And man a different skin ; 
And stretching far through plain and swamp » 
I saw the Indian’s fiery camp, 
And heard the buffalo’s marching tramp, 
And felt the mammoth’s earthquake stamp, 
And all that once had been. 


A sudden change cgme o’er my dream ; 

I must have waked, and dropped my theme, 

For ships and cars, in fire and steam, 
Begirt the horizon round ; 

‘Tall houses rose, with shops in front, 

And bricks, piled up as bricks are wont, 
In cloud-capped turrets frowned ; 

And through the living, boiling throng, 

Thundered a thousand carts along, 

And railroads howled their shrieking song 
Across the groaning ground. 


Chicago ! thou shalt shine in verse, 





As my adopted pet ; 
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Thou newest slice of this new world, — 
Save what is newer yet. 

Thy structures seem of yesterday, 

And shine like scenery in the play 
Just pushed upon the stage. 

The oldest native in the place, 

Amidst the thronging, motley race, 

Is a young girl, all bloom and grace, 
Just eighteen years of age. 


I’ve sought in vain for something old, 
Some crumbling stone with moss and mould, 
Some tottering arch in proud decay, 
Some dungeon vault shut off from day, 
Some slab with unknown cyphers traced, 
Some choice bijou of antique taste, 

But could not find the thing. 
There ’s nothing old but lake and mud, 
And these date back beyond the flood. 
Yet even the like is youthful now, 
No wrinkles on its azure brow 

The signs of dotage bring ; 
And the old mud, whose depths began 
Before the memory of man, 

Seems newer every spring. 
— From Eolopoesis. 


DEW. 


**O! pEaReEst mother, tell me, pray, 
Why are the dew-drops gone so soon? 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray, 
Or on the fields till noon ?’’ 


** My child, ’tis said such beauteous things, 
Too often loved with vain excess, 
Are swept away by angel-wings, 
Before contamination clings 
To their pure loveliness. 


** Behold yon rainbow, brightening yet, 
To which all mingled hues are given; 
There are thy dew-drops, grandly set 
In a resplendent coronet 
Upon the brow of Heaven. 


** No earthly stain can reach them there; 
Woven with sunbeams, there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 
* But yet a symbol, pure and fair, 
Of love and peace divine.’’ 


The boy look’d upward into space 
With eager and inquiring eyes, 
And o’er his sweet and thoughtful face 
Came a faint glory, andsa grace 
itted from the skies. 


With the last odorous sigh of May, 
That child beneath the flowers was laid; 
Like dew, his spirit pass’d away, 
To mingle in eternal day 
With angels perfect made. 
— Household Words. 





pew. —Gon’s ‘BLESStNG. 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 
GOD’S BLESSING. 


Wuene Jesus stood on Judah’s mount, 
There issued forth a sacred fount, 
Whose streams bear down in largesses, 
Through all the earth these promises : 


O what a glorious kingdom *s given 

To those on earth that live for eaven ! 
Though poor in spirit, God will bless 
‘The humble soul with righteousness. 


The Mourner, too, with grief opprest, 
May look to God and heaven for rest; 
A Saviour’s love new hopes impart, 

And soothes the anguish of the heart. 


Though Pride, with haughty front and mien, 
A fleeting triumph oft may gain, 

The Meek alone possess the earth, 

Their bless’d inheritance by birth. 


The soul that asks to be forgiven, 
That hungers for the bread of heaven; 
The Son of God, who hears on high, 
Will pour these blessings from the sky. 


The man whose heart with merey glows, 
Whose breast with kindness overflows, 
Receives again the boon he gives, 

Is bless’d with mercy while he lives; — @ 


And when he dies, his mercies shown » S 
Through all the shining courts are known; 
Should Justice frown, he well may fear, 

But gentle Mercy drops a tear. 


What blessings to the Pure in heart 
These sacred promises impart ! 

To see their God, supremely blest, 
And near his throne forever rest. 


While he whose lips give words of Peace, 
Who strifes assuage— bids carnage cease; 
The smiles of God his steps approve, 

The child is bless’d with looks of love. 


How bless’d the saint when ’tis his fate 

To win the world’s intensest hate ! 

Though cruel hands death’s fires may light, 
Heaven glows on his enraptured sight. 


And hg whose life is free from guile 

Is bless’d, though men revile; 

O’er him the false no conquests gain, 

And persecutions rage in vain. 

The men who walk where prophets trod, 
Though scorned on earth, are bless’d of God; 
Who bear his cross will share his love, 

And wear a golden crown above. 


The good on earth should then rejoice, 
And raise to heaven a gladsome Voice; 
For Zion’s streams are flowing wide, 
Their waters blessing as they glide. 


New York, Sept., 1855. 


H. ¢. V. V. 
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From The Atheneum, 24 Nov. 
ON. THE. GEOGRAPHY OF THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. . 


Tux recent return of Dr. Kane has made 
the world ring with the announcement of his 
discovery of a ‘‘ vast open iceless Polar Sea.”’ 
The chief result of his voyage may be stated 
in a few words thus:—Having reached 
Smith Sound, he found further progress by 
vessel impossible, owing to a body of pack-ice 
of the heaviest description blocking up the 
strait. He, therefore, put his brig into win- 
ter quarters ina bay on the east coast of 
Smith Sound, in latitude 78° 44’ north 
(probably the indentation between Pelham 
Point and Stafford Head of Inglefield), and 
from this point explored the region eastward 
and siorthward in sledges. The reports 
hitherto published in the American papers 
are not quite clear us to the precise position 
of the region discovered; it appears, how- 
ever, that the arm of the sea forming the 
continuation of Smith Sound extends aknost 
due east as far as 60° W. long. ; whence it is 
deflected ina N. N. W. direction, until, in 
latitude 82° N. it expands into an extensive 
sea, “‘entirely free from ice’’ at the time 
when Dr. Kane beheld it. 

It further appa that the region between 
78° and 82° of latitude is quite akin in char- 
acter to the ice-bound labyrinth forming the 
chief scene of the Franklin search further 
south. In proceeding over this extensive 
and barren region, Dr. Kane’s party was not 
& little astonished in noticing a gradual in- 
crease of temperature the further they went 
to the northward, until at last their pro- 
gress was arrested by that vast sea already 
mentioned, extending farther than the eye 
could reach, teeming with animal life, great 
numbers of herbivorous and other animals 
and birds feeding on its shores or roaming in 
fearless indifference in the neighborhood. 
“ A north wind, fifty-two hours in duration, 
failed to bring any drift-ice into thig,area.’’ 

Those conversant with the hy of 
the Arctic Regions will probably agree with 
me if I, in the first place, venture to suggest 
that the term ‘‘ open’’ Polar Sea applied to 
latitudes of 82° and 83° N., can have only a 
mere relative and vague, uncertain meaning, 
because in those latitudes any part of the 
tea, however narrow and ice-bound, may be 
open at times, and no part of it, however 
extensive and deep, can be entirely and al- 
ways free from ice. The term is more in its 
place when used in a comparative or circum- 
scribed sense, as, for instance, when saying 


that Baffin’s Bay is an open (or more open) 
8a as compared to Wellington Channel, and 
the latter, again, with its northerly outlets, 
an open (or more open) channel than Banks 
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Strait or Prince of Wales Channel. The_ 
term ‘‘ open Polar Sea,’’ no doubt, will be 
rightly understood in its bearing and import, 
in each individual case so used, by persons 
accustomed to a critical view of such sub- 
jects, but for general use it leads to much 
misconception, and is altogether superfluous 
when, as in speaking of Dr. Kane’s open sea, 
the epithet ‘* iceless ’’ is added to it. There 
can be no doubt about the precise meaning 
of the latter, for it implies a sea entirely free 
from ice, whereas the term ‘‘ open”’’ sea by 
no means excludes the existence of vast quan 
ties of that frigid article. 

As to the term ‘“‘iceless’’ sea, it conveys, 
in this instance, altogether an erroneous 
meaning, such as Dr. Kane probably did not 
intend to impart to it, for in speaking of that 
Northern Sea under this denomination, he 
and his companions describe the nature of 
that sea at the particular time when they 
saw it, and these statements I have not the 
slightest ‘ground or wish to doubt or disbe- 
lieve. But I do most decidedly doubt it to 
bea permanently icelvss sea, Seat ets ca 
the extraordinary fact of continued nort 
wind having failed to bring any ice into it. . 
Such an occurrence only shows how effectual- 
ly the ice forme during the previous winter 
may be swept uway by the currents out of a 
sea situated even under the most northern 
latitudes. [ find a similar observation re- 
corded by that great Arctic navigator and 
acute observer, Sir Edward Parry, in his 
‘‘ Narrative, 1827,” p. 127. It relates to 
the sea north of Spitzbergen (where Capt. 
Phipps had previously found an ‘anpeneteatts 
barrier of boundless pack-ice), as seen after 
his return to that country from his adven- 
turous boat-voyage towards the North Pole 
about the latter end of August: ‘* As the» 
wind now blew so much upon the shore, I~ 
was in momentary expectation of seeing some 
ice come in ; but we were agreeably surprised 
to find that none appeared. This circum- 
stance appeared to us the more remarkable, 
from the extraordinary rapidity with which, 
in the month of June, the very lightest air 
from the westward brought the drift-ice in _ 
upon the land, rendering their shores quite 
inaccessible in the course of a few hours.’’ 

I have entered into these remarks on the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ open ”’ and ‘* iccless,’’ 
as it seems to me that a great deal of con- 
fusion, doubt, and misconception has arisen 
in Arctic Geography from different interpre- 
tations of these terms. But while express- 
ing the foregoing objections to their ambigu- 
ous and unrestricted use, I am bound to own 
myself at a loss for another word which, in 
my humble opinion, would form a precise 
denomination for a sea such as that discoy- 





ered by Dr. Kane. The Russian word 
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“« Polynia’’ means of open water 
within the icy seas, and is nearly the equiva- 
lent for the English ‘‘ Lane,’’—lanes of 
open water. Unfrozen sea would already 
be nearer the mark, namely, a sea that never 
freezes entirely over. 

Reading the reports of Dr. Kane’s voyage 
with due regard to the restrictive meaning 
of the terms in which they are framed, it is 
beyond all doubt that he discovered an ex- 
tensive Polar Sea which is never entirely 
Srozen over. 

This evidence of an unfrozen sea and a 
comparitively mild climate, with kindred 
phenomena, in latitudes ranging from 82° 
northward, is a full corroboration of the dis- 
covery of a similar sea further to the east- 
ward, by Parry, Wrangell, and others ; but 
it is still more decisive in its bearing than 
either of these, because Dr. Kane’s sea lies 
in close contiguity and on the northern side 
of the most northern land yet discovered, 
and a land, be it remembered, of the most 
dismal description, whereas the sea reached 
by Sir Edward Parry in latitude 824° N. is 
simply the continuation of the Atlantic 
swept by powerful polar currents with the 
influence of the warm Gulf Stream in its 
flank, while Wrangell’s sea lies in latitudes 
six degrees furthersouth. Dr. Kane’s Polar 
Sea is the most interesting, as it seems prett 
evident that it cannot be connected with the 
great Arctic Sea, or what I would call the 
real Polar Basin, — namely, the sea between 
Spitzbergen and Siberia. And here I may 
be — to refer briefly to Capt. Ingle- 
field’s voyage to Smith Sound three years 
ago. The view that gentleman took at the 
time in announcing that, by entering Whale 
Sound and Smith Sound, he believed he had 
i discovered and entered the Polar Sea,’’ 
through which, he thought, ‘* he would have 
been able to push in the direction of Behr- 
ing’s Strait, had not —_ arisen,’’ &c., — 
was strongly combatted by me then [see 
Athen. Nos. 1309 and 1311], and I endeay- 
ored to show that such a view was fallacious, 
and based upon no tenable grounds. I con- 
cluded my remarks in the following words 
{No. 1311, p. 1859]: —‘* Thus it appears 
that the reasons assigned for the theory of a 
communication between Baffin’s Bay and the 
Polar Basin are slight in comparison with 
those which tell against it. Greenland may 
—and very likely does — contract about the 
80th parallel: it may there become only a 
narrow neck of land; but that land, there 
is reason to conjecture, extends a t wa 
in a northerly direction towards Behring’s 


Strait, — and it is my firm conviction that 
navigators entering the sea to the north of 
Baffin’s Bay, in the hope of reaching the 
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even connected with the sea to the north of 
Wellington Channel.’’ — These views have, 
I think, been pretty closely corroborated by 
Dr. Kane’s voyage,—he has found that 
Smith Sound ‘ terminates in a gulf.’’ The 
reasons against Capt. Inglefield’s theory hold 
just as now as then; and, therefore, I 
am inclined to think that, if no stronger 
round be adduced to establish the insular- 
ity of Greenland by a channel under the 80th 
parallel, than the existence in that direction 
of a mighty glacier, — it is open to much 
doubt. ‘That glacier, in all pro bility, rests 
on land, and no channel has ever been in that 
locality, or else some of the immense masses 
of driftwood known to exist on the east side 
of Greenland would surely have found its 
way to the arm of the sea explored by Dr. 
Kane. No positive or direct statement is 
made as to the total absence of this interest- 
ing object in the reports before me, however 
lengthy and circumstantial they are in other 
respegs, but by indirect evidence it seems 
beyond all doubt that driftwood is entirely 
absent in those waters : — the want of fuel 
is continually complained of, and it became 
the source of the greatest hardships to Dr. 
Kane’s party ; ‘‘ during the winter, fuel hay- 
ing become short, Dr. Kane was compelled 
to convert the floors, inner planking, spars, 
and finally the very floors to the cabins, in 
which himself and officers lodged, into fuel.” 
Again: the Esquimaux in that region had 
no kayacks, and the few sledges they pos- 
sessed were made almost exclusively out of 
walrus-tusks, and not of wood. 
It is quite clear, from all these particulars, 
that no driftwood reaches those waters, 
which further renders it all but certain tha. 
no connection exists between them and the 
Great Polar Basin, namely, that sea, in ref- 
erence to which Sir Edward Parry, from 
personal experience, emphatically declares : 
—‘‘ A ship might have sailed to the latitude 
of 82°, almost without touching a piece of 
ice.”’ (Parry’s ‘‘ Narrative,’’ p. 148.) 
But however this may be, the truth of the 

nd ae ay ign feature of an unfrozen 
olar Sea to the north of the most northern 
land yet discovered cannot be for a moment 
doubted. 

In considering the bearing of Dr. Kane’s 
discovery on Arctic Geography, we are led to 
the North Pole itself, as the point around 
which all others in the Arctic Regions are 
naturally grouped. The question is, what is 
the nature of that interesting spot? Whether 
land or sea (I am inclined to think the lat- 
ter), does it or does it not comprise the max- 
imum of ice, and snow, and cold, as it does 
form the mathematical centre of the Frigid 
Zone? And do, in a corresponding manner, 





Polar Basin, would find a mere cul-de-sac not 
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ratio of decrease of the temperature and 
other phenomena following in its train? It 
has been the general, and, perhaps, still is 
the more prevailing, opinion that such is the 
case. It so happens that the Expeditions in 
search of Franklin have, most of them, ex- 
tended to latitudes between 70° and 77° N., 
and only in a few cases beyond that. They 
have, in these latitudes, found a labyrinthic 
system of clumps of lands and islands con- 
nected together ‘by narrow channels, full of 
ice and glaciers, most difficult and hazardous 
for navigation. It has been generally in- 
ferred, if the Arctic Regions Natennd 70° 
and 77° N. latitude are of so dreary, so diffi- 


more so must they be further north and under 
the Pole itself! So much did this impression 

revail, that, when Capt. Penny, in 1851, 
Sssevered, north of Wellington Channel, a 
sea more open, more extensive, and with 
more animal life than those arms of the sea 
to the south of it, it was actually disbelieved 
at first by many of the principal officers of 
the searching squadron. Then, again, when 


made at the top of Baffin’s Bay, it was 
said that ‘ they did not appear to give much 
promise of Elysian fields and oases nearer 
the Pole.” Others had even calculated, 
how much the mean animal temperature at 
the Pole must be as compared with that of 
southerly latitudes. In vain did the results 
of the memorable journeys of Sir Edward 
Parry, Wrangell, Anjou, and others, point 
to the fallacy of such views,—the favorite 
theory was still clung to. Sir Edward Parry’s 
journey to the North Pole was undertaken, 
as is well known, on the supposition that 
Capt. Phipps’ ‘‘ main or heavy ice” ex- 
tended to the North Pole; but the further he 
went up the less ‘‘ indication of it could be 
seen ’’; and, at last, under the highest lati- 
tude reached, namely, 82° 40’ 23” (at one 
time probably 45’), ‘‘so small was the ice 
around them, that they were obliged. to halt 
for the night, at 2 a. u., on the 25th, being 
upon the only piece in sight, in any direc- 
tion,on which they could venture to trust 
the boats while they rested. Such was the 
ice in latitude 829°.” So Wrangell and 
Anjou, the higher they went, the surer they 
were in finding, at last, the ‘‘ wide immeas- 
urable ocean ’’ before them. 
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tion of what is indicated in the foregoing, 
namely, that, towards the North Pole, the 
temperature, animal and vegetable life, the 
open state of the sea, &c., do not uniformly, 
or regularly, decrease, — in short, that these 
features of the Arctic Regions depend much 
less on latitude than on the configuration, 
extent, and arrangement of land and water, 
and the oceanic currents. Thus, an extensive 
sea, exposed to the mighty currents running 
from the Siberian shores into the Atlantic, 
will, even under the Pole itself, be clearer 
of ice and more open, — it will» possess a 
——— higher, organic life more devel- 
0 and abundant than the ice-bound, 
choked-up labyrinth of the chief scene of 
oe Franklin search, 20°S. of the North 
ole. 

Thus, the only Polar sea accessible by ves- 
sels, and, undoubtedly, as fit for navigation 
as Baffin’s Bay, remains, that beyond Spitz- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. What signifi- 
cant lesson does Dr. Kane's adventurous 
voyage again convey? By almost superhu- 
man efforts he only reached 824° of latitude, 
while by the ship he could not possibly get 
further than 783°, — whereas that same lati- 
tude, 825°, in the Sea of Spitzbergen, has 
been reached again and again, in former as 
well as in recent times, with comparative 
ease. And nothing is more natural, for in 
the Spitzbergen Sea, ice navigation only com- 
mences about the same latitude where Dr. 
Kane’s vessel came to a full stop, namely, 
between 78° and 79° N. latitude. This very 
summer several Norwegian whalers, among 
others the schooner Adlus from Bergen, have 
reached the latitude of 82° north of Spitz- 
bergen, where they were most successful in 
the fishing. The Adlus became full in two or 
three days, and reached Bergen from that 
high latitude, 82°, in eleven days! ° 

y views on Arctic Geography, first sub- 
mitted to public noticé in the Atheneum 
nearly four years ago, have not only not been 
inet, but more and more corroborat- 
ed, by recent research ; and I shall conclude 
by declaring my conviction that through the 
Sea of —— the North Pole will one 
day be reached, and that with much less 
danger and ‘difficulty than has attended most 
Arctic voyages that have not got beyond the 
latitude of 75° N. 

Avaustvs Perrermann. 





Dr. Kane’s discovery is a full corrobora- 
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* — From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE OLD HOUSE OF DARKBROTHERS,. 
PART I. 


A sonirary red lane or road running 
through the verdant woodland of pleasant 
Warwickshire. On the right hand are green 
banks, humped with huge and knolls 
from which spring spreading elm or large 
um us oak, the wth of centuries. 
On the left the ground is more flat, guarded 
by a long, low stone wall, festooned with 
hanging ivy, and breached-in upon with oft- 
recurring gaps, the bombardments of old 
Time, beyond which the landscape trends 
away into far verdant vistas, where deer 
wander and water glistens. The road is 
winding, and now begins to fall towards a 
valley, which, seen from the higher ground, 
presents the appearance of one wide ocean 
of waving forest foliage. And this is Earls- 
dale, an English Vallambrosa, with a village 
embosomed in trees; on the left, a tapering 
church-steeple shoots above the wood ; and, 
lower down, the gray antique of a massive 
hold or bawn is visible, standing up venerably 
amongst the foliage, rugged, stern, and time- 
broken, like the figure of Archibald Bell-the- 
Cat, illustrated in stone and timber : and this 
is the Old House of Darkbrothers. Half-way 
up the hill, on the opposite side of the valley, 
basks and 


lares in the sun a spacious 
mansion, built of white stone, glistening with 
windows relieved by green blinds, and mani- 


festly the residence of some person of good 
fortune: and this is Brockholes Hall. The 
inseparable feature of English!, woodland 
scenery — the genius loci, Stillness —is here 
in perfection ; and as you wander along the 
lane on the checkered and mottled brick-red 
earth, which the dancing leaves overhead, 
and the sun breaking through them, alter- 
nately paint like a natural encaustic,:pave- 
ment, you fall into dreaminess, produced by 
the spirit of repose around you, till the 
quietness of the scene is broken by a most 
incongruous procession, which passes along 
the road before your musing view. rome a 
large, yellow, swinging, shining, family- 
coach, nme ey ene ran STi aa 
dickied before and behind ; with heavy blue 
hammercloth, on both sides of which are the 
shields, crests, and supporters of the noble 
owner, wrought in solid brass, the same 
emblazoned in exuberant haraldry on the 
els. Two footmen occupy the front seat ; 
in the ramble behind are contained her lady- 
ship’s maid and my lord's courier, a Swiss 
by birth, with a face bronzed to brass, ph 
ically and morally, with sun and with 
sauciness. Within the coech is the Karl of 
Pompadour—a ruddy, square-faced man, 
with a white hat fuil of his large head, and 
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a large head full of nothing ; beside him noda 
his lady, a sleepy. mass of silk and velvet, 
gold chains and gauze — hard-breathing 
obesity, kid-leather, and _self-complacency. 
The two young ladies occupy each an opposite. 
corner of the carriage, and. look from their 
silken recesses like incarnations of starch — 
prim, motionless, and over-dressed, they 
might be mistaken for a purchase the 

was taking home from Madame Tussaud’s 
gallery. The handsomest animals y ser 
ing to the equipage were the four thorough- 
breds, which, ridden by. two bo -postilions, 
swept the carriage rapidly and almost noise- 
lessly to Brockholes, the large house on the 
hillside before mentioned. 

And silence once more begins to assume 
her reign in the sylvan lane, when the dull 
and intermittent rumble of a cart, and the 
tramp of a horse, become audible, and pres- 
ently a rude and motley cavalcade are seen 
approaching through the trees. This was 
an itinerating gipsy camp, consisting of a 
large covered wagon, drawn by an old horse 
and donkey yoked by rope-harness together : 
the rounded roof, covered with tarnished tin 
plates, and ornamented with pendant kettles, 
and other loose ironmongery, dangling from 
nails; dark faces, with matted, sooty hair 
and bright eyes, peeping from the door of 
the vehicle; while behind the cart followed 
a few swarthy Zingaree men, with tinker 
implements slung at their back, or danglin 
from their hand. Right on the lordly trai 
of the peer’s equipage rumbled and_ jolted 
the caird’s cart; and scarcely had the un- 
musical demonstrations of its presence faded 
off, when again the tramp of cavalry re- 
sounded up the lane, and a lady, mounted 
on a stately black horse, and unattended 
either by companion or servant, came in 
sight. She was much past the meridian of 
life—was tall, spate, and stern-looking. 
She sat her horse firmly and well, and wi 
a certain air of ease and command which 
well suited her handsome aquiline features, 
upright carriage, and glancing proud 
eye; the animal she rode was aged, but high- 
bred and well kept. Pride and sorrow 
seemed to strive for mastery in the rider’s 
countenance, and inflexibility was written in 
the close lip, and. ploughed in amongst the 
furrows which and care had traced 
around the mouth. And this lonely lady 
was Miss Jane Beaufoy, sister to the late 
Vicar of Earlsdale, and occupier of the an- 
cient house of Darkbrothers, to which domi- 
cile her steed was now conveying her at an 
easy canter. And as she disappeared among 
the trees, and again the sylvan road had re- 
gumed its air of stillness, it was fated once 
more to be broken by a new but gentle in- 





truder. - 
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This was the vision of a very young lady, 
who, sitting in a light phaton, guided two 
fiery little ponies of the New Forest breed, 
which she managed with equal adroitness 
and grace. She was a lovely creature, with 
a charming expression of natural goodness, 
freshness, and truth in her appearance. She 
was not tall; was lightly formed ; had very 
dark blue eyes, fringed with long lashes ; 
her black hair simply braided back across 
her white, open brow; the mouth pure, re- 
solved, and finely cut ; the complexion clear ; 
a countenance altogether of great sweetness, 
‘¢ indicative,’’ as Lavater would say, of mod- 
esty, intelligence, and energy in action. And 
in the tiny rumble behind her, alternately 
sat or stood two lively little lads, her brothers. 
And this young lady was Grace O’Donel, 
daughter of the present Vicar of Earlsdale, 
the Sher: Henry O’Donel, to whom Ireland 
had given birth, England education, Scotland 
a fair but delicate wife (who had now been 
dead some years) , and the Earl of Pompadour 
the living of Earlsdale, on the death of the 
late incumbent, Mr. Beaufoy. She was re- 
turning from some charitable visit to a cot- 
tager’s wife, and was driving briskly in the 
direction of the village, when an adventure 


befel her in the wood. The rapid trot of 
the ponies had brought her on the trail of 
the gipsy cart, which slowly lumbered along, 


occupying the centre of the road, which at 
that part was too narrow to suffer two car- 
riages to pass abreast, except with difficulty. 
As the men looked sulky, Miss O’Donel was 
content to walk her team behind their wagon 
for some time ; till at last the ponies, taking 
umbrage at the tintinnabulatory concert 
kept up by the kettles and pans aforesaid, 
began to fidget, and finally to plunge in the 
harness. The young lady then despatched 
the eldest of her brothers to beg for room’to 
pass, but the youthful ambassador was re- 
ceived with sullen contempt by the men; 
and a tall and raw-boned gipsy wife, who 
had descended from the cart, now turned on 
Miss O’Donel a face as fiery brown as a 
withered beech-leaf, and said, in a harsh, 
high voice: ‘The gentles who made this 
road made it as much for the cart as for the 
carriage. It is their fault, not ours, that 
the young lady is detained. Our horse is 
too tired to be pulling to one side. We got 
the crown of the causeway first, and we will 
keep it ;’? and she laughed in a short and 
angry way. She to whom this rough speech 
was addressed suffered a momentary paleness, 
for she was alone in a wood with these rude 
people ; but in a moment the bright color 
came back to her cheek, as she appeared to 
havé formed her resolution. The road just 
here suddenly ascended to meet a very lofty 
old bridge, which spanned the river running 
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through the valley. At the right hand, 
curving off the road, a bridle-path, used for 
watering cattle, ran down steep and narrow 
to the water’s edge; and a correspondin 
path climbed the opposite hill, and joi 
the main road again beyond the bri 
Exhorting the children to sit fast, the young 
lady now turned the ponies, with a sudden 
sweep, in upon this path, through a | 
gap, and drove them rapidly down to the 
water, through which the carriage splashed 
and jolted, not without danger of being. 
upset ; and now one smart application of the 
whip, and the spirited little animals are 
straining up the opposite. path, and in & 
moment are safely out on the road, and 
beyond the bridge, whose key-stone the 
tardy wagon and its sulky drivers had not 
yet attained to. 

‘* How now! Mousy!— Beauty! Pets, do 
be —_ ; you are the best of bees boys, and 
performed that beautifully. !—so! now 
do be quiet, and cease fidgeting, and get both 
of you into a nice gentle-trot, that we may 
go quietly home to the Vicarage.” 

And the Vicarage was a good modern 
house, spacious, roomy, and well furnished, 
standing at the end of the village, on a 

m eminence. The church was lower 
own in the hollow ; while in the very depths 
of the valley, about two hundred yards off 
the road, stood, in the midst of a sedgy and 
solitary meadow, engirdled by a plantation, 
‘‘The House of Dark Brothers ’’—an an- 
cient monastic building, now dilapidated by 
time. — “ 

Out of tie ruins, at some remote period, 
and connected with the best-preserved portion 
of them, a tall, ungraceful house had been 
created, with immensely thick walls, long 
slits of windows, and high doors ; wide stair- 
cases, with huge balustrades, and broad 
landir g-places; the hall door opening ona 
vestibule of black oak, lofty, and deriving 
its light from a great window over the en- 
trance. On the right hand ran up the old 
wide staircase, while an arched passage on 
the left led into the cloisters, which were 
wonderfully perfect, quadrate, and enclosing 
a damp, grass-grown court, whose centre 
exhibited a mutilated figure of stone, called 
by the country people ‘‘ The Black Angel,’” 
but in reality a statue of Time, minus a 
nose, leg, and wing, which had been carried 
off by the ravages of its relentless antity 
and namesake, probably in revenge for 
original caricature of his own person. The: 
upper part of the mansion was in ~— 
A long gallery bisected the building. Here 
Miss Beaufoy and her housekeeper occupied: 
a few of the best apartments; many of the- 
others were rickety and untenable. At the 
very end of this Jong corridor, a staircasé 
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ef about ten steps sunk down, with a thick, 
green rope for a balustrade, to meet a remote 
suite of rooms, which were uninhabited and 
locked up, and the key carefully kept by 
Miss Beaufoy, who resided here in complete 
seclusion. , 

Her history was peculiar. Her brother 
Reginald had been vicar of this parish, and 
she had lived with him till his death, which 
had taken place some ten yearsago. De- 
scended from a long line of well-born ances- 
tors, she seemed to have inherited little but 
their pride, an untamable spirit, and a few 
family legends, half-fable, half-fact, to con- 
sole for the advange of age, and the 
world’s neglect. Rumors there were in the 
village that the closed rooms, or ‘‘ the dark 
wing,’’ as they were called, contained ances- 
tral pictures, and relics of value, especially a 
silver collar which Coeur de Lion had hung 
round the neck of the good knight Sir Guy 
Martenbroke, on the occasion of his having 
transfixed three n knights successively 
in a tilt-yard at Acre, in acknowledgment of 
which truly Christian transaction, his name 
we tne Viner eppareaty ‘b 

e late Vicar apparently possessed but 
little of his moved. v oomainataen one 
would have said the organs of acquisitiveness 
and self-esteem were more in the ascendant 
withhim. He wasan extremely gentlemanly 
man, but somewhat of what Davie Deans 
would _ at 88 rp eer wed bent 

on upholdi 8 personal dignity than per- 
forming his professional duties, “His manner 
was high, his sermons dry, his ministrations 
formal ; his visits to his flock were, like those 
of , Short and “ far between,’ and in 
no 0 ways angelic save in these two 
ities. And thus he lived, as such men 

» unbeloved; and died unlamented, save 

his sister, who, on his decease, came to 
Pompe - yee renting it from = 
our, and keeping up so straitened a 
show of Spenheanion. that Seo who would 
not call her very penurious, pronounced her 
to be extremely poor—her corps domestique 
eeting of an old housekeeper, and her 
gzandnep ew, James Simpson, a boy of fif- 
yfteen, who was a half-crazed simpleton and 
‘house-scrub, and an old groom, named 
‘Launcelot, who came each morning to dress 
“and feed the black horse. 
The parish was in the gift of Lord Pom- 
He was the lay rector, and received 
fourths of the income — viz., £600 per 
Jin addition to his own £20,000 a-year, 
an ecclesiastical drop in the golden ocean of 
his secularities. The Vicar — alias the 
working man—had the odd £200 for his 
pains, or share, out of which he had to pay 
2 curate, answer all demands for ial 
subscriptions, and support hi and his 


family like a gentleman. To the present 
incumbent, Mr. O’Donel, this paltry income 
was of little moment. He was a man of 
ample property; his mother had been an 
Englishwoman, a kinswoman of the Pom- 
“— am and my lord was but too happy to 
offer his living to a man who partie - a 
acter, independence, and the claim of con- 
sanguinity. ‘True, the peer considered Mr. 
O’Donel as rather puritanical, seeing that 
he preached without a MS. on the cushion 
of his pulpit ; was perfectly indifferent on 
the great surplice controversy, and frequented 
neither ball-room nor race-course. Yet, mal- 
gré these objectionable qualities, he was a 
particularly agreeable man, a scholar, 
und a thorough gentleman. True, he was 
an Irishman ; but his family were among the 
oldest gentry of that country. And so it 
came to pass, that in a very short time after 
Mr. O’Donel’s induction, the church and 
schools were crowded, and the new vicar’s 
name was bruited far and wide as an active, 
faithful minister — the poor man’s friend — 
the sick man’s comforter —the rich man’s 
counsellor — the teacher, the guide, the pat- 
tern and the pastor of all. 

Let us say a word of Brockholes Park —a 
perfect English residence: the grand elms 
towering near the house ; the green velvety 
lawn shaven as close as an Oxford quad ; the 
large plate-glass windows; the proud and 

illowed hall, lofty and long, with double 
ireplace ; sofas and rugs, and thickest Tur- 
key carpet, and great billiard-table, and old 
ictures of Jacobite warriors on the walls — 
or the title was a creation of Charles I.; 
cavaliers who had shouted and charged with 
Prince Rupert, now passively tolerating the 
attacks of Time ; dead judges in lively scar- 
let and ermine ; and bishops who had ever 
been dull in the pulpit, now preaching elo- 
quently from their canvas on the texts, ‘‘ Me- 
mento mori,”’ or ‘‘ Sic transit gloria.’’ There 
was an Irish lord deputy here, famous for 
his rapacity, meanness, and corruption, and 
now looking as if he were lamenting that he 
could not step out of his frame, and com- 
mence again his work of spoliation, wrong, 
and villany. 

The family had just descended from their 
carriage. Unlike many in high life, who 
exhibit gentle manners and loveable qcalities, 
these people were thoroughly unaimable and 
repulsive: the peer cold, heavy, dull-headed, 
hard; the countess cold, dressy, common- 
place, hard; the sons at Eton; the daugh- 
ters cold, vain, hard, not handsome ; in fact 
hardness was the family feature. They were 
a petrifaction of ag ity’s making. They 
cared not for books, for music, or for flowers. 
They seemed to care for nothing, but secur- 





ing their own enjoyments ; otherwise they 
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were pococurantes in principle and practice, 
and rarely suffered Bp af if vg the 

had one, to bubble to the surface of their 
cnanent placidity. They were, in fact, all 
surface. They were a dressing family, a 
driving-out family, a dining-out family. 
There was much refined carnality in all they 
did, and thorough, though well-bred, selfish- 
ness in all they said. They had nothin 

interesting to exhibit but their beautifu 
place ; nothing intellectual, but their libra- 
ry; nothing picturesque, but their gallery 
of paintings. After breakfast my lord read 
the Times, when it had been duly smoothed 
out and dried by the butler with a hot iron. 
The countess étudied the St. James’ Chroni- 
cle, and the whole family sat in the library, 
surrounded by the uncongenial dead. Silent 
sat they amidst the eloquence of a thou- 
sand authors; ignorant, amidst unconsulted 
knowledge; irreligious, amidst quickening 
divinity ; dull, amidst unread wit ; prosaic, 
amidst unappreciated poetry; and tasteless, 
amidst the teachings of art; as cold and as 
correct as the busts on the marble plinths 
around them, and as soulless and mechani- 
cal as the great Louis Quatorze chock which 
chimed the quarters and clinked the minutes 
from the mantelpiece. 

Between this family and Miss Beaufoy 
there was little intercourse, and less sympa- 
thy. Twice a year their ore would roll 
in upon the grass-grown pavé of Darkbroth- 
ers, and a visitorial penance was inflicted, 
felt, and reciprocated between the parties ; 
and in due time this half-yearly allowance of 
conventional courtesy was paid back by the 
dignified spinster, mounted on her steed, in 
her black riding-habit, white hat, and gold 
spectacles, and looking much the thorough 
lady ; old Launcelot on such occasions walk- 
ing by her bridle, in a brown and Das 
livery, and his hat laced with gold cord. 

I may seem to make the family at 
Brockholes too unaimable, and to , Be 
sketched them with a needlessly hard pencil, 
I may add as a redeeming trait, that they 
were not vicious ; but on the contrary, coldly 
moral, and charitable, too, by nicest rule, 
and ina small way. Between them and the 
family at the Vicarage there was some inti- 
macy, though but little communion. My 
lord enjoyed Mr. O’Donnel’s society ; and 
the ladies rather liked their cousin Grace, 
she had such pretty natural manners, and 
rode and drove so well, though many of her 
i they considered to be not selon régle, 
and her visitings among the poor rather 
Quixotic. However, about a year before 
the date of this story, a circumstance had 
taken place at. Brockholes, of country-wide 
repute, which had the effect of drawing to- 
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gether the cords of what would else appear 
to be an incongruous kind of friendship. 

About five miles northward from the park- 
gates of Brockholes, was the snug, and, if 
truth must be told, the thoroughly rotten - 
borough of Fadlingham, the election of a 
member for which, to vote in the Parliament 
of Great Britain, lay entirely in the hands of 
whatever noble Pompadour wore the coronet 
with the high pearls and leaves for the time 
being. Of course, and as nature directs that 
a due regard for one’s own family should 
always precede any consideration of political 
honesty, the present patron had nominated 
one of his name and blood to his borough, 
and the member thus nominated had the good 
fortune to represent not only the place and 
the politics of my lord, but likewise, in a 
very singular manner, his disagreeable quali- 
ties also, being an imperious, dry, and hard- 
headed man. During some debates on fac- 
tory questions he had borne most heavily on 
the operatives, and his vote and ‘‘ voice were 
still for war,’’ in the discussion of a bill 
which was meant to secure their comforts. 
He was, therefore, much disliked by the in 
habitants of the district which returned him, 
inasmuch as there were two large manufacte- 
ries in the neighborhood, the workmen of 
which would have been considerable gai 
had the aforesaid bill passed into a law. 
And this odium, which he had earned justly, 

d on—prozimus ardet Ucalegon—to 
rd Pompadour and the family at Brock- 
holes. 

About this time the largest of these mills 
was unfortunately burned down in the night 
of the great storm, which took place in May, 
18—. The owner had neglected to renew 
his insurance, and the misfortune made him 
a bankrupt and a fugitive; and the next 
morning’s sun arose on two hundred men) 
out of employment, and consequat out of 
bread. e times were hard, corn 
food of all kinds dear, and much 
disvontent ; certain orators, too, phil 
in their own way, Birmingham button- ” 
ers were they, or wire-wovers from Wolyerm. 
hampton, perambulated the country, — 
these democrats, with dirty faces, thea 
coats, and nothing in their pockets, lecture 
and ranted from village to village, spouting 
bad English in villainous taste, and denoune- 
ing the aristocracy ; and the people were in 
ape excited and discontented. A few 

ys after the burning of the mill at Fadling- 
ham, @ large body of the workmen had as- 
sembled on the road which led to Karlsdale — 
with them were their wives and children ; 
they were slowly proceeding southward with- 
out any special object, idle and bungry and, 
therefore, ripe for mischief, when ppily 
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s brewer’s cart, conveying sundry barrels of 
foaming barleycorn of good strong Warwick 
brew, hove in sight ; this event was hailed by 
the thirsty mobasa regular deodand, and they 
did not scruple to ph pe to their throats 
and stomachs a cask or two of the enlivening 
beverage, on the “‘ good old rule,’’ and poeti- 
cal as well ee principle, of ‘* take the 
goods the gods provide you ;”’ doing so to the 
great terror and indignation of the driver of 

e dray, and spilling much more of the good 
liquor than they consumed in the natural 
way. With this additional stimulus to mis- 
chief — this spur in the head— they rushed 
on, yet still without a fixed destination, when, 
as ase would have it, they were overtaken 
on the road by one of the under-footmen at 
Brockholes, who, mounted on a powerful 
young thorough-bred, was returning from the 
execution of a commission of her ladyship at 
a eoteboring ie ny The crowd were at 
once aware of who he was, and to whom he 
belonged, and without being actually violent, 
they seemed determined to offer every ob- 
struction they possibly could to his passing 
through their ranks. 

“I say, good folks, will you let me pass ?’’ 
the man would say, civilly. 

But the opposition was so manifest that 
both he, and the noble animal he bestrode, 

to be a little excited. 

“* Make way, make way, I say; don’t you 

see that my horse is young? You are fright- 


him. Make way, I say, or I shall be 
1 to ride over some of you.”’ 
i“ 


ou ride over us,’’ said a stern voice, 
we will wom Tae under our feet.’’ 
** Don’t you know that I am in Lord Pom- 
lour’s service, and this is his horse?’’ 
**Wedo know; and never the better are 
you or your beast for belonging to the same 
man. 







** Let me !** cried the groom, furiously 
his horse. 
imal reared, and plunging forward 
cast two of the me. violently to the ground ; 
a third seized the reins, and the crowd, clos- 
ing round the man, would probably have 
handled him roughly, had he not, losing all 
, Struck out with his long whip- 
le, one end of which unluckily reached 


* the face of a woman, causing her nose to gush 


out bleeding. On this a loud cry arose from 
the crowd 


Pull him down, pull him down! ”’ 

The women shriecked and clamored. 

«Come down ! ’’ said the stern voice which 
had first spoken. 

“T won't; let go my rein, or the horse 
will kill some of you.”’ 

“Come down, I say! ’’ 

The answered by a blow on the 
man’s hand which cut his knuckles, and a 
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plunge of the spurs, which hitherto he had 
avoided using, into the horse’s flank. With 
a wild snort, the animal bounded forward, 
the crowd giving way on each side, as he 
shot from among them— the servant, who 
had been his lordship’s groom before pro- 
moted to his present station, keeping his seat 
well, and going down the road in raci 
speed, so as to bid defiance to a volley o 
stones which followed- on his flight. The 
mob were now a ra exasperated; the 
woman, though not much hurt, was fright- 
ened and angry; her husband, whose hand 
had been bruised by the whip-handle, was 
pale with passion; the men whispered to- 
gether and strode on doggedly; the women 
clacked and clamored. 

**Come on, my lads,’’ said a navvie, who 
had joined the crowd, ‘let us go and pull 
that saucy chap out of the lord’s stable, 
where he is hiding this moment behind the 
manger. We will Desk him first in the river, 
and afterwards give him a good dry-rubbing 
with an oaken towel.”’ 

This was followed by a partial and faint 
cheer and laugh combined ; but the bulk of 
the men were sullen and silent, and gave no 
other signs of being excited than frequent 
whispering and a quickening of their steps 
on the road which led to Brockholes. 

And how fared they at that lovely and 
lordly home at this minute? Why, my lord, 
all unconscious of coming events, had that 
moment got out of the Times, in which any 
little mind or soul he had had been absorbed 
since breakfast, and having just descended 
the long ladder of the last advertisement 
column, he felt a little weary, and had don- 
ned his white hat, and followed his lady, who 
was talking to a gardener about some flower- 
vases which decked the noble terrace which 
ran out from three sides of the beautiful 
mansion, descending in slopes and stone stair- 
cases to meet the velvet lawn. As they stood 
together in the front of the house, my lord 
was checked in the midst of a yawn by the 
sound of a horse galloping, and presently the 
footman appeared on the avenue — 


**Seeming in running to devour the way; ”’ 
a sight which roused my lord’s choler not a 


little. 
** How dare Lawson ride the Bentinck colt 


at that a See, if he has not thoroughly 
heated him; the fellow must have 
drinkin 


“7 should say,’’ answered her ladyship, 
‘that for any servant to ride in that fashion 
before our windows is extremely improper.”’ 
This was her ladyship’s expression for every 
shade of moral delinquency. ‘ Johnson,” 
said she, adressing the gardener, ‘‘go and 
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summon Lawson here, to speak to Lord Pom- 
our and me this instant.’’ 

The man came, looking dreadfully pale, 
and in answer to his lady’s somewhat im- 
perious questionings, told his tale meekly and 
truly, ‘‘nothing extenuating, nor aught 
setting down in malice.’’ 

‘In turning in on the t avenue, the 
colt had become unmanageable, and he could 
not pull him up till he,reached the stable- 

ard. And to my mind,’’ added honest 
wson, ‘‘ those factory lads are for sartain 
bent on doing bad. They seemed all in a 
passion like, and were for murdering me be- 
cause I wore your lordship’s livery coat. 
And a bad gang is joining them. I saw long 
Nick, the poacher, and his two sons, whom 
we had in gaol last Michaelmas; and I 
heard one of them say that they would pay 
Brockholes a visit before they went home to- 
night.” 

rn You may retire now,” said her lady- 
ship, as she turned to her hushand, whose 
elongated and pale visage did not at all ap- 
pear to relish the intelligence brought by his 
menial, or to enjoy the idea of the threatened 
visit conveyed in it. 

‘*These factory mobs are ugly things; 
they visited my cousin D—— in Nottingham- 
shire last year, took his young ash-plants, 
and broke his glass in the garden; and car- 
ried away two cartloads of rare fruit from 
the pinery. I wish that hot-headed fellow 
had not come into collision with them. I do 
not think they would presume to approach 
this house, so I shall not summon the parish 
constables, which, after all, would be useless, 
as I hear they have all been sent this morning 
to the races at Warwick.”’ 

Whereupon my lord looked very stately, 
and sternly ‘strode into the house, followed 
by her ladyship, ee | sailing along, 
like a certain bird, less dignified in the farm- 
yard when alive, than delicious on the table 
when dead. 

So sidled my lady into the house, with 
every tuck and flounce of her ample gown 
seemingly dilated and swelling before the 
steady trade-wind of her self-complacency. 
And the great hot sun was high and clear in 
the blue Convene, shining with impartial and 
ordained ray on all alike— the evil and the 
good; the just and the unjust; the opulent 
noble in his hall of pride, surrounded by a 
thousand superfluities; and the starving 
mechanic, homeless, penniless, and vagrant, 
seeking for one morsel of meat to satisfy the 
demands of the sternest of all this wear 
life’s hard creditors —hunger. The sun is 
in the heavens, and a shower of meridian 
light and glory falls over Brockholes, bathin 
with beauty its green lawns, and leaves, an 
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brakes, and forest glades, and glowing on its 
gardens, and yellowing on its gravel walks, 
and glancing from its lakes, and glittering 
and burning back from its long line of grape- 
ries and cupolaed conservatories. And the 
lord of all this splendor and magnificence is 
@ poor, vulgar-minded man, straitened in the 
emotions of the bosom, and the stirrings of 
the brain ; without the faculties which would 
enable him to enjoy his blessings; without 
the feelings which would prompt him to 
share them with others. There he sits in his 
study —so called, by an architectural anti- 
haere a non studendo — huddled up, and 
alf-hidden in an easy-chair, —s over 
a@ Quarterly Review, which he buys, but 
never reads; which he cuts, but could not 
comprehend. There he sits, waiting for the 
luncheon-bell, ‘‘ that tocsin of the soul,’’ 
which is to summon him to an extremely ele- 
nt and recherché little meal, for Brockholes 
is illustrious for the piquancy of its luncheons 
— there he lolls, almost forgetful of the fears 
of the morning, in the anticipation of the 
coming enjoyment, and utterly unconscious 
of the stern fact that there are two hundred 
human beings, all of the common brother- 
hood of Japhet, turning in at his avenue-gate 
this moment, angry and resolved against 
him, with famine gnawing at their entrails, 
as the fox gnawed into the Spartan’s heart 
beneath his robe ; and the black “ wolf at 
the door’’ of their homestead, howling om . 
the threshold, and awaiting their return, if © 
they are ever spared to see its once happy 
shadow again. 4 
It was not that the Earl was a special 
bad man — no, it was only that he was Tifted 
too high on the pinnacles of prosperity to 
look down on the practical misery of others, 
and thus wanted the conscience and experi- 
ence of poor Lear— 


**Q, I have taken 
Too little care of this. Take physic, 
Expose thyself to feel what others feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.’’ 


It was not that the mob, who were now 
violating the laws by a wilful trespass on his 
park grounds, were specially bad or evil 
people: but they were the victims at this 
moment of a t misfortune, and had been, 
as they considered the matter, insulted in 
their misery by the retainer of one whom 
they were in the habit of associating with 
much of their hardship, and one whom they 
reputed as an enemy. And so they now ap- 
proached the house, determined to have ven- 
~— from the menial for the injury which 
they themselves had provoked — to have food 
for their craving appetites, and at all events, 
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to threaten, and humble, perhaps terrify, 
the great man, by a display of physical force ; 
and so they sped up the avenue. 

The great gates were locked, but a work- 
man’s hammer, in the hand of a ready arti- 
san, had oo the staple in a trice ; and 
now they stood, a dense and angry mass, 
upon velvety lawn and white-gravelled 
ayenue, which never yet, in the memory of 
man, had borne the weight of a crowd of 
low-born hinds, or taken the impress of hob- 
nailed and plebeian feet; and then they 
raised a shout — a rude, loud shout — start- 
= aristocratic air of Brockholes, and 
violating its well-bred echoes, and further- 
more, interrupting the noble owner in the 
midst of his luncheon, while in the act of 
discussing a delicate fricandeau, and exces- 
sively alarming and horrifying his ladies. 

A man advanced, and knocked loudly at 
the great door. My lord issued his direc- 
tions that he should be answered by the but- 
ler from the parlor window. 

‘¢ What do you want? Draw off your men, 
or my lord will send for constables and drive 

iu away.” 

‘‘ We want the body of Thomas Lawson, 
who has wounded one of our party, and 
struck a woman on the face. Furthermore, 
we are inhabitants of the borough of Fad- 


lingham, are out of employment, our mill is 
burnt, and we are starving, and we want 


bread. If our wants are complied with, we 
~ will draw off — not till then.’ 
’ Draw off this moment, or my lord will 
make his servants fire into your body. He 
bids me say he will read the Riot Act. How 
dare you trespass here, you and your mob? 
You are acting against law. What do you 
want with Thomas Lawson? Would you 
murder the man? ”’ 
*¢ Weare no rioters,’’ answered the spokes- 
‘«we are starving artisans, and Eng- 
If you fire among us you must 
take the consequences. We must have the 
man out who has misused us. We will 
murder no one, unless you attempt to fire 
upon us, when we cannot answer for what 
may happen.” 
very general shouting followed these 
words, which were heard within the splendid 
drawing-room, where sat the three ladies in 
ineffable alarm. Everything conspired to 
o_o — the sense of their unpopular- 
ity; the conviction of their unprotected 
state ; and the sight of all they had to lose 
— the bright, the beautiful, and the brittle! 
and all this, mingled and enhanced bystrong 
fears— for how tremendous is an 
ish mob when once you unmuzzle that 
fierce bear! All their cold mannerism, their 
haughty indifferentism, was gone ; and they 





now sat, in the very midst of their splen- 
dor, nothing more than three pale, terrified, 
shrinking, cowering women, with all their 
nature in its shallowness uncovered, without 
sense of principle to direct them in their dif- 
ficulty, without dignity of action to concili- 
ate their opponents, and, alas! without any 
inclination to ask assistance from Him who 
is a present help in time of trouble, and 
has promised that he will hear the cries of 
his people ‘‘ what time the storm falls upon 
them.”’ 

My lord, however, was too thorough an 
Englishman to be deficient altogether in ani- 
mal pluck. He was also an extremely obsti- 
nate man; 80, throwing > a window, he 
addressed the men below, who were now get- 
ting excited, dnd were ag up some of 
the young ash-plants. In all he said, his 
manner, though a little softened by his anxi- 
ety, preserved its unwonted ungraciousness. 
He would not give them food, he would not 
deliver up his servants into the hands of a 
revengeful mob; and he would strongly 
advise them to separate and go home, or they 
should be punished. 

All this he spoke with a loud voice; but 
there was no boldness in the bosom to 
oy to the bravado of the lips. ; 

he men answered doggedly, that they 
would not separate till they had food given 
them; that they had been maltreated by a 
servant, and they required to see the man 
and chastise his insolence; and if in one 
hour they had not their wishes granted, 
- would take by force what they were 
willing now to accept quietly and peaceably. 

‘* Take heed to yourself, for you are totally 
in our own power, my lord, for not a man 
shall leave your house for succor, and no one 
can approach, as we have guards on all the 
roads. We will give you but the one hour 
to decide ; and if you are wise you will do 
asgwve require.”’ 

The spokesman, who was the person 
whose hand had been bruised, now rejoined 
his companions, who were dispersed over the 
lawn in groups, standing and lying down. 

Lord Pompadour shut the window, and 
came back to his ladies: The house was 
closed and barred ; the servants stood on the 
landing-places, or in the hall, uncomforta- 
ble and fearing, especially the unhappy Law- 
son, who had overheard every syllab eof the 
oration, and was quaking in anticipation of 
the combined ducking and drubbing he was 
sentenced to receive. 

My lord still would say — 

‘**The constables must be here immedi- 
ately, the races are over early. Sir John 
Vernon will pass our entrance on his way 
back. He is o magistrate, and will bring 
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men to our rescue. The whole country will 
rise at this monstrous outrage, this most 
audacious and unheard-of villany.’’ 

At this moment who should enter the 
room, in hat and riding-habit, but Grace 
O’Donel, looking much flushed and hurried. 
She was welcomed with more than ordinary 
warmth by the party, with a cordiality 
almost natural. 

‘You know our state, Miss O’Donel, 
besieged by a villanous rabble. Yes, actu- 
ally besieged, and Brockholes trodden down 
by a pack of greasy mechanics. But how 
did you get in, for they have cut off all 
access to this house? ”’ 

“‘T came through the glass-covered way 
from the gardens, and I reached the garden 
by the hillside-door, of which you know I 
have a key from you. My lord, you are in 
the greatest danger from these men; you 
cannot tell what they may do if their blood 
be further stirred.. My father and I were 
riding on the Long Down, over Brockholes, 
when we thought we could see some disturb- 
ance and crowd on its lawn; and while we 
were thinking what it might prove, a travel- 
ling chapman came up, and told us that a 
mob from the burnt factory at Fadlingham 
were about to plunder and wreck Brock- 
holes. Now I recollected having seen, in 
the morning county paper,‘that two troops 
of dragoons had been despatched from Cov- 
entry en route for L——, and were to bait 
and water at the village of Downsridge at 
noon to-day, and so, as my father knows the 
officer who commands the dragoons, he im- 
mediately galloped off across the Down. It 
is not more than a twenty minutes’ canter ; 
and he directed me to come in to you by the 
back way, and tell you that he had every 
hope that he would succeed in bringing the 
dragoons to your rescue; and if not, he 
advised you, my lord, to make the best 
terms you could with these angry men, and 
above all, to remove Lady Pompadour and 
oe young ladies out of the house by this 

ck door, which communicates, through 
the conservatories, with the hillside, and 
which these men know nothing of. And 
before my father started, he sent his groom 
home, and he is to bring our little phaeton 
on the Long Down, to remain as near to the 
back gate as the plantation willadmit. And 
so we can take your ladyship over to the 
glebe, where you can remain till such time 
as this distressing scene is over.”’ 

The cold heart of the Countess was 
touched by all this foresight and care for 
her comfort; and, for the first time in her 
life, she caught and kissed Grace, and the 
two young ladies followed, mechanically, 
their mamma’s example. My lord looked a 
new man. ¥ 
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‘“‘*Pon my word, Miss O’Donel, you have 
man mirably. 1 shall be prond to 
have the siege of Brockholes raised by my 
young friend, Major P., and his cons. 

am excessively obliged to O’Donel for all 
his trouble; perhaps, after these facto: 
scoundrels have been properly punished, 
sent to the right about, we may have a rest 
mée of our luncheon, and a rechauffée of 
fricandeau, if the culinary authorities 
agreeable —for, truth to say, I am ve 
gry. But are you not afraid to remain 
situated as we are? I wish you could if 
~ some of your courage to Lady Pom 

our; and these young friends of yours are 
anything but good soldiers.” 

‘‘T have no fear,’? answered Grace; 
‘* these men, who are behaving so foolish] 
are my father’s parishioners, and they wo 
not harm me, for his sake. Of this my 
father is sure, or I should not be here.» 
Indeed, he was coming at first with me to 
speak to the poor misguided creatures; but, 
on second thoughts, he considered it the most 
certain mode to have them scattered by the 
army, and the’ method most likely to break 
up such gatherings in future.”’ 

Here she was interrupted by loud shouts 
and hurrahs from the beleaguerers; and, 
on going to the window, they were aware 
that some new arrival had taken place. This 
was a miserable, rickety old gig, or conge- 
ries of rotten wood, yellow paint, and r . 
iron, of the genus formerly called Stam — 
hope, with dirty cushions of red dimity — 
rather blasé — and drawn by an ancient steed, 
lean as death, lazy as lead, and vicious as 
sin ; spavined behind, groggy before; with a 
wall eye, a broken knee, and yew neck; a 
slobbering gait, and a long draggling tail, 
which had never known hotie-coudlt an rush, 
and had, on the present occasion, swept 
the mud from Birmingham to Brockholes. 
Within the gig sat a little dapper man, with 
light whiskers, pale face, and eyes of a cat- 
like gray ; on his pert and vapid face igno- 


rance, vulgarity, and conceit, strove for pre- 


eminence. He was one of the or 
orators mentioned before—a demycraw woul 
Edie Ochiltree have named him. He would, 
robably, if asked the question himself, have 
escribed his identity according as he had 
written in the fly-leaf of his ‘‘ Political 
Primer ’’ — 


** Joseph Simkins is my name, 
England is my nation, 
Brummagem is my dwelling-place——’’' 


The fourth line we will not quote, from its: 
excessive inapplicability to the subject in 
question. He had‘mounted the gig cushion, 
and was evidently about to deliver what an 





Irishman , who was an eager listener, entitled’ 
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‘¢@ narration from thealthar ; ’’ and so, hav- 

cleared his throat, he thus began : 
“Gents, hartizans, and much-suffering 
hoperatives, I would say to you what Ju- 
lius Cassar said to the Romans, after he 
had stabbed Mark Antony in the cause of 
liberty, at the siege of Troy —‘Lend me 
ur ears.’ This same sacred cause of 
ty Aas brought me ’ere, has brought 


ere, has brought your vives ’ere, has 
ht your little uns ’ere. ‘Let us do or 
!” as Robert Bruce, the King of England, 


to Mary Queen of Scots, at the battle of 
Bannockburn. That battle was fought for 
liberty; and, gents, we have a battle to 
ht, too, against the ’eartless harrystrocacy. 
ts, you are now on the right spot — ‘ the 

foe you ’ate is before you,’ as Tommy Moore 
says in his ‘ Pleasures of ’ope.’ Look at his 
proud castle frowning o’er —ahem — ahem 
_—the deep — that is—I mean — frowning 
oer usall. Vithin its valls is titled hinso- 
lence, bloated vealth, and hoverbearing hex- 
travagance, and (as I understand, the Earl 
keeps a good larder and a large cellar), I 
may add, lots to eat (‘ hear, hear,’ from a 
few), as well as lots to drink (vociferous 
cheers from the Irishman). Gents, we must 
— we shall be heard (‘ one cheer more,’ from 
Paddy). Our ’aughty tyrants shall bite the 
dust. They conquered us at ’Astings, when 
the Black Prince invaded England at the 
Revolution, and brought in Norman hinso- 
Wence ; but, gents, who have been ever since 
‘the assertors of England’s freedom, but men 
of our class? Who was it forced King John 
and his Runagate barons to give us Magna 
Charta, but honest Jack Cade and the hop- 
pickers of Kent? Who was itshot a harrow 
at King Richard, the Curdy Lion, but Wat 
ler, the blacksmith? Who fought, under 
-Edward, the battles of Greasy and of 
Potters, but the cooks and the scullions of 
England? Who delivered our children and 
our vives from Crookbacked Richard, who 
smothered ’elpless hinfancy in the Tower, 
but Mr. Henry Tudor, a gent from Wales — 
and, for that matter, not much better than 
one of ourselves? Who hindered the Pope 
‘hear, hear,’ and ‘God bless him,’ from 
dy)—the Pope, I say, from burning 
yg the Eighth and his six vives for biga- 
my, but Cardinal Wolseley, who was a 
butcher’s son? What was Holiver Crom- 
well but a brewer of good stout, and suckled 
on ’Untingdon ale? and did he not after- 
wards cut off King Charles’ ’ead, when he 
had pulled him by the ears out of the royal 
hoak, where he was a hiding of Magna 
Charia from the sown? Was not Bacon a 
lord? and yet did not he pick a gent’s 
— in the Court of Chancery? Was not 
yron anobleman? and yet he turned Turk. 
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Was not Shakespear a her in this y 
shire of Warwick. (‘ ee hear,’ from Mer 
Nicholas and his two sons)? and didn’t he 
write sermons on stones? —and Burns, the 
Irish ploughman, like one of yourselves, 
did n’t he compose a poem called ‘ The Loves 
of the Angels?’ Gents, these are facts from 
the wolume of our country’s ’istory: these 
show the degeneracy of the harrystrocacy. 
They may stand on a ’aughty helevation, 
and may cry in the words of Homer, the 
Greek poet, ‘hodi profanum wulgus et 
hareco,’ which, being translated, means — 
the common sort may go and be hanged ; but 
we will answer them with a line, found by 
Mr. Layard on the left paw of the winged 
lion, during his recent exhalations among 
the ruins of Nincompoop, in Abyssinia. This 
line is in the Chinese language, and runs 
thus — ‘Woz populi, wox Dei.’ It was 
written by King Belshazzar, the night his 
palace was burned by Alexander the Great, 
when he was drunk. The story is in the Bible 
—a book I never read, but always recom- 
mend to my friends. These words signify — 
‘Down with the peerage, and up with the 
people ’ to which we will add, as an appen- 

ix—‘hurrah for the ballot!’ Men of 
Warwick, I have done. Remember your 
ancestor, Guy, who was only an aristocratick 
butcher, and killed his cow: and so never 
say die till the banners of Liberty, Con 
fraternity, and Equality, float over your ‘sop 
’omes and ’ouses; till you have cheap beef, 
bread for nothing, and beer for the asking : 
and so once more I say —‘ Wow populi, wor 
Dei!’ The hat will now go round among 
you, gents, for a collection.’’ 

The orator sat down exhausted; he was 
very faintly cheered by the mob, who were 
too tired and hungry, and perhaps, if truth 
were told, too anxious about how matters 
would end, to be tickled by mere words ; and 
there were men among them, too, of some 
education, who probably thought the orator 
— what he was—a consummate ass. 

At this moment a cry was heard from the 
avenue gate, and a mass of men, women, and 
children were seen running as if to join the 
main body of the malcontents who were be- 
fore the house ; while behind them, in gleam- 
ing brass hemlets and streaming horsehair, 
and flashing sabres and clanking scabbards, 
and-holstered saddles and jingling spurs, and 
royal scarlet, and bounding, earth-shaking, 
and richly caparisoned horses, rode at a steady 
but swift trot two troops of his Majesty’s — 
Dragoon Guards, commanded by Major 
,% young, slight, but very determined 





looking officer. By his side was a full, hand- 
some man, ona strong cob horse ; this was Sir 
John Vernon, a magistrate and vice-lieuten- 
ant of the county. As the troopers formed 
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in two lines, by the word of command, under 
the windows, their horses’ heads towards the 
mob, and the major sitting like a statue on 
his charger, with his sword drawn in front 
of them, Sir John said — 

‘‘ Men, you had better go home at once ; 
if an arm is raised or a stone thrown, I have 
the Riot Act in my pocket, which I shall 
read, and then the dragoons must do their 
duty. As for that prating silly rascal in the 
gig, he shall be arrested before he leaves the 
village, and shall have a taste of the tread- 
mill in Warwick goal, or my name ’s not 
John Vernon. The rest of you may go free. 
You have been foolish, but pe A ou 
had some slight provocation, which, as Eng- 
lishmen, you should have passed by. I 
heard to-day in Warwick that your mill is 
immediately to be refloored and refitted by a 
rich master from Dudley, and you will soon 
be at work again. Depart instantly, now; 
if a man among you remains here for twenty 
minutes longer, I shall have him arrested on 
a charge of trespass, and heavily punished. 
My friend, Major , remains with a troop 
of dragoons here to-night; the other troop 
will patrol the country for the next twenty- 
four hours. Now, men, I am glad to see you 
are taking my advice and breaking up.”’ 

And they were breaking up. ‘hired out, 
dispirited, and hungry, these sturdy mechan- 
ics had not physical strength or courage to 
face certain discomfiture with an armed and 
disciplined force ; besides, every man of them 
respected Sir John, his character and his 
counsel. He wasa enn Englishman — 

nial, honest, and sensible; the best of 
mena and the poor man’s friend. 

The orator, dreadfully chopfallen and yel- 
low in the gills, whipped his rawny Rosinante 
into a trot, but was arrested outside the ave- 
nue gates by the parish constables; and in 
half an hour nothing was to be seen or heard 
before the stately facade of the house of 
Brockholes save some half dozen gardeners’ 
lads, who were busy in raking the gravel, 
and rolling into pristine smoothness the 
smooth geeen sod which had been outraged 
by the clod shoon of the Bellua multorum 
capitum — the tramping multitude. A single 
dragoon sat on his horse at each angle of the 
building, as immovable as the living statues 
under the archway at Whitehall. A corpo- 
ral’s guard was billeted in the offices; the 
major, with two or three young officers, were 
going in to luncheon with the Pompadours, 
and all was peace again. 

“This has been a brief and bloodless 
campaign, Sir John,’’ said the young com- 
mander, as they ascended the grand staircase 

ther, to pay their respects to the Earl 
and his family. 
“The rogues were hungry,’”’ answered 
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the Baronet ; ‘‘and no Englishman has an 
stomach for fighting when that organ is 
empty.”’ 

“JT am very happy, indeed,” answered 
Major , ‘that it ended so pacifically. 
I hate to draw a sword against, or in any 
way hurt, an Englishman. Nevertheless, in 
Nottingham, last year, we had wild work 
among these factory lads. I lost a corporal 
and two pen and my charger was lamed 
by the blow of a musket-stock. Ha! whata 
handsome room is this library. I am glad 
the unhappy rogues were kept out, for they 
would have spoilt more than they would 
have got. Now, Sir John, will you intro- 
duce me to the ladies, whom I hear in the 
corridor?’ 

And in sailed the Countess, like a rich 
domestic argosy, laden with silks, laces, pe 
fume, gold, and precious stones. Her hys- 
terics had all d away with the pressure 
from without which produced them, and her 
habitual expression of lofty frotdeur, which 
was in her a second nature, worse even than 
her first, had come back in all its repulsive- 
ness. And in glided her two lady daughters, ~ 

uite themselves again, looking as mong 
they had had a bath of starch ; excessively 
dressed, without the trace of an emotion— 
either fear at the past, or gratitude for the 
present, to disarrange the dull and well-bred - 
set of their impenetrable features; and be- 
tween them walked a fair, young, and grace-. 
ful creature, in her riding-habit and gloves, 
her hat swingin; from her hand, and her 
dark hair braided behind her small delicate 
ears, revealing a cheek of classic contour, and 
mantling with clearest health. Truth sits 
on his ivory throne in her brow. Kindness 
and humor alternately soften and kindle in 
her deep blue eye; while sweetness and 
decisiveness contend to be the occupyi 
characteristic of her mouth. Her father, who 
had arrived through the garden path, comes 
behind her with the Earl, and the other 
guests. His lordship is now really happy; 
and in the expression of his gratitude to Sir 
John and Major , appears a de; 
more amiable than usual. The mail 
served, the fricandeau is faultless, the Rhine 
wines, which Lord Pompadour imports him- 
self specially for his luncheon, are piquant 
and refreshing; and in half an hour the 
greater portion of the Wry 9. have forgot- 
ten the alarming scenes of the morning in the 
comfort and luxury of the afternoon meal. 

Slowly and silently did the father and 
daughter pass through the gardens to gain 
their carriage on the upland down. Grace, 
though generally cheerful, and even merry, 
was now in the penserose vein, and gave one 
or two heavy sighs. 














‘‘ Why are you sad?”’ said Mr. O’Donel. 
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“TI noticed you at luncheon abstracted, 
and scarcely giving heed to all the fine 
speeches of the young officer who sat next 
ou 9 


‘*T was thinking,” she replied, ‘‘ of those 
poor, foolish, starving men, with their wives 
and children, and black, desolate hearths, 
and how different was their condition to 
ours, with such a measure of superfluit 
and expenditure as that meal exhibited. 
confess I could not eat, of choice, at the 
thought of so many who could not eat of 
necessity.” 

*« Well,” said Mr. O’Donel, ‘‘ make your 
mind easy, for I did not sit down to my 
luncheon, which I certainly enjoyed much. 
‘ Anxiety,’ says the learned Galen, ‘ when 
calmed, induces appetite,,—so I made a 
hearty meal, but not until, in conjunction 
with ti:at kind Sir John Vernon, I had ar- 
ranged with the village innkeeper that the 
men should have a good, substantial meal in 
his stable-yard, and the women and children 
wif of tea and bread before they went 

ome. They are my parishioners, and this 
little act of attention to them, after their be- 
having so — ill, will give the scolding I 
am preparing for them tenfold vigor and point 
when it explodes. The cost was not very 
heavy, and Sir John threw a ten pound-note 
into my charity-purse to help me to pay the 
landlord’s bill.”’ 

“That is pleasant news to hear,’’ said 
Grace, with a smile, her whole face bright- 
ening over with joy, ‘‘and just like my dear 
father.”’ 

They walked in silence on a little, when 
Mr. O’Donel smiled. - 

** Now,” said Grace, ‘‘ it is my turn to be 
an inquirer, and to ask what is it which 
makes you smile?” 

“‘T was thinking,” said Mr. O’Donel, 
** when I heard my noble lay rector and kins- 
man thanking the officers and Sir John, and 
passing over you, of an old, quaint couplet I 
read once in ‘ Quentin Durward’ — 


«<The slew the boar, 
The Peer had the gloire.’ 


Now, Grace, you are the — it was you 
who slew the boar. Your forethought and 
energy brought the means which saved 
Brockhojes this day from what might have 
proved a scene of riot, pillage, and blood- 
shed. Major and Sir John may have 
the ‘ gloire ’ — and their steadiness and quiet 
determination were admirable and beyond 





all praise—but you and I, dear daughter, 
will give the glory to One higher still; and 
I do indeed thank God that so peaceful an 


evening has set in after a red and stormy 
morning. "’ 
And thus, about a twelvemonth before my 
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narrative commences, did Mr. O’Donel and his 
daughter commune together in their walk 
across the gardens. 


PART Il. 


Tue kind reader will come back with me 
to the period at which our narrative origi- 
nally set out, and to the consideration of 
some of the other characters I had the 
pleasure of then introducing to his notice in 
the Red Lane, and ‘‘ under the greenwood 
tree ’’ of bonnie Earlsdale. And first I must 
record that between the O’Donel family and 
Miss. Beaufoy, I grieve to say, there was 
scarce an acquaintance. The present vicar’s 
mode of managing his parish, and his suc- 
cess therein, was vinegar and gall to the poor 
and proud lady, who could not help consid- 
ering the activity of the ‘new man”’ as a 

ractical animadversion on his predecessor’s 
inertness, his generosity as a satire on her 
brother’s avarice, and his great popularity 
as a posthumous libel on the general charac- 
ter of the dear but unattractive deceased. 
Grace she seemed actually to dislike, and 
— of her doings in the parish and among 
the poor as ‘‘ Quixotic Pharisaism,’’ ‘‘ love 
of excitement,’’ ‘‘being righteous over- 
much,” “ fidgety benevolence,” &c. Yet, 
strange to say, she constantly inquired after 
her, and seemed to takea strange pleasure in 
hearing of, and commenting on, her conduct. 
Many of her remarks had reached Grace’s 
ears, and only caused a smile; and, in 
return, she had often striven to overcome 
Miss Beaufoy’s prejudices, by demonstrations 
of respectful kindness ; but, unhappily, they 
were met with everything which was chill 
and repulsive. Frequent offerings of fruit 
went from the Vicarage down to Darkbroth- 
ers, and were politely declined. Grace had, 
again and again, offered to drive her out; 
but ‘‘ Miss B. preferred horse exercise.”’ 
The poor lady seemed soured with life, and 
her temper waxed sterner and more bitter as 


age came on. It was soon destined to meet 
a heavy trial. 
The gipseys, whom we left in the wood, 


had pitched their camp on a common near 
Darkbrothers’ gate, but,‘allured by the shady 
temptation of boughs and green leaves, the 
audacious nomades had actually entered in 
through the dilapidated piers, and encamped 
amidst the rank under the shadow of 
an old wood, which ran all round the ruin, 
and within a hundred yards of the house. 
Nor was this all. One of the women, the 
same who had spoken rudely to Grace, was 
extremely ill, and, the weather being sultry, 
they had made her bed up in the open air, 
and a hideous and ghastly object she pre- 
sented, lying in full view of all who passed 
up and done to the house of Darkbrothers. 
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At such an outrage on her privacy and her 
property, Miss Beaufoy was incensed to the 

t degree, and had gone down and ordered 
the instantaneous breaking-up of the encamp- 
ment. The chief gipsy demurred to this, 
pleading his ignorance of having trespassed 
at all, inasmuch as the avenue had no gate 
or lodge, and he had consequently mistaken 
the place for an uninhabited ruin. Miss 
Beaufoy replied only by reiterating her com- 
mands that they should at once evacuate her 
grounds, under pain of being forcibly. ex- 
pelled by the parish cciatalbin, and even 
repeated her threats close to the sacking and 
straw on which the sick gipsy lay ; to all 
which the invalid answered not, save with a 
dull stare from her glassy eyes. 

Things were in this position, when, next 
morning, the lad who brought the letters to 
the vicarage, conveyed also the intelligence 
that by was fever v2 a a descri sen 
among the gipseys, and that the village 
enetiiany had declared that the sick wean 
would die, if not supplied with proper nour- 
ishment. Mr. O’Donel was away on press- 
ing business in Scotland, where he had been 
roe his little boys at school; and Grace, 

astily finishing her breakfast, and making 
up a basketful of wine, and bread, and broth, 
ordered her little carriage, and, taking with 
her a servant, drove down to the wood of 
Darkbrothers. 

The fever was of a malignant nature, yet 
the young girl had no fear ; on the contrary, 
her courage and energy ever seemed to rise, 
like a sea-bird on a wave, to meet the oppos- 
ing difficulty. 

hen she reached Darkbrothers she lighted 
down from her pheton, and, advancing 
among the trees, recognized in the sick gipsy 
the woman who had spoken to her so un- 
kindly in the wood. She was tended by 
another dark sister of the tribe, to whom 
Grace spoke, giving her directions how and 
in what quantities she should administer 
the wine, &c., for the patient was rapidly 
sinking; yet, when she once had tasted the 
nourishment, and revived under its power, 
and Grace had spoken kind, and cheering, 
and holy words to her, the dull film 


* from her dark eye, and there shot a glance 


from its black orb of such love and such 
thankfulness, that Grace felt she was richly 
repaid, by having been enabled to change an 
enemy into a friend. She now left them to 
arrange with her father’s agent for the 
vo: yr of the invalid into the county hos- 
pital that evening, and then returned home 
with a bright cheek and a happy bosom. 
But on the succeeding morning a much 
— trial awaited poe Grace. The old 
ousekeeper at Darkbrothers sent up the 


|ady.”’ 
dh 
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*To Miss O*Donet, — Honored Miss, — 
Mistress is very ill, and has a hot and 
restless night. She has frequently asked for 
Miss O’ Donel, and if she would not visit her as 
she visited the tinker’s wife? Whether Mistress 
was romancing, I eannot say. You, madam, 
will use your own judgment.— Your humble 
servant, Marrua Baings.”’ 


In half an hour after the receipt of this, 
Grace was entering the great door of Dark- 
brothers. She met the young village doctor 
in the hall. He told her that Miss Beaufoy 
was in high fever, and exhorted her to return 
home at once, and not face the infection. 
Grace only gently smiled, and speeded light- 
ly up the stairs to the long corridor, where 
she was met by the housekeeper, and con- 
ducted to the bedside of Miss Beaufoy. She 
was evidently very ill, and delirious; yet 
she seemed to know Grace, and took her 
hand, and kissed it, crying —‘* Dear young 


race at once sat down by the bedside, and 
when she saw this, she wept much. She 
was very weak ; sickness had broken down 
the stronghold of pride, and the original 
tenderness, which Fics somewhere in the 
heart of every true woman, now rose to the 
surface. Grace spoke to, her lovingly and 
cheerfully. 

“‘Dear Miss Beaufoy, be of cheer ; 
eg God you will recover. I shall come 

ily to see you, and this sickness of yours 
will be the commencement of our true 
er and when you are getting better, 
you shall come down to the vicarage for 
change of air, and we will all take such care 
of you.” 

fore she had finished speaking, Miss 
Beaufoy had fallen off into an uneasy sleep, 
et still retaining Grace’s little cool hand in 
er own hot and wrinkled palm; and when 
the former essayed gently to detach it, she 
would wake up, crying — 

‘©! do not leave me; will you not sta 
with me? I shall go mad, if I have not wit 
me some one as and true as you.”’ 

And other phrases of this nature, half wild, 
half sensible. At last, after Grace had spoken 
to her many gentle and kind words, she left 
her tranquilized, and Passing with a noiseless 
step along the corridor, she descended the 
staircase, and impelled by a curiosity she did 
not seek to conquer, crossed the hall, and 
passed into the cloisters through a heavy and 
worm-eaten door. They were damp,- and 
dark, and the ing much broken up. 
Grace recognized a of rusted iron pro- 
truding from the wall, on which it was said 
that Peter Basset, a Discalced Friar, had 
hung himself in the olden times, after receiv- 
ing a public reprimand from the Abbot of 





— note to the vicarage at breakfast- 


the Darkbrothers for insubordination. ‘The 
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spirit of the unhappy suicide was said to 
walk the cloisters on moonlight nights, and 
many a peasant in Karlsdale could testify to 
having heard the tramp of his naked feet on 
the flags, or seen his burly form and large 
gray head passing swiftly amidst the ruins. 
race saw only there a living apparition, 
which was the housekeeper’s grandnephew, 
stretched at full length in the long grass, at 
the base of “The Black Angel,” with a 
number of large bluebottle flies promenading 
) yom down his face, a sight which made 
é young lady smile as she hastened from 
the place, pondering much in her mind on 
the causes of Miss Beaufoy’s great change 
of manner to her, and at ail events rejoicin 
that such was the case. But Miss 0’Done 
would not have been so much surprised had 
she known that, even when Miss Beaufoy 
had found most fault, there was a substratum 
of approbation in her secret soul, and ad- 
miration that one young, and fair, and 
ifted, should have learned to live so much 
or others, and so little for herself. And the 
original nobility and goodness in the poor 
lady’s heart, which had been almost crushed 
out by avarice, wy and the world’s disap- 
pointments, had in some occasional better 
moments revived, and she had sympathized, 
and even glowed with involuntary pleasure, 
when surveying Grace’s character. She had 
evidently caught the fever during her angry 
descent on the gipseys’ camp; and now, 
though she had the best physicians the place 
afforded, yet they could not procure a nurse- 
tender. In fact, no one would come to her; 
the people disliked her; they suspected her 
verty, shrunk from her pride, and were 
ully aware of her closeness in money mat- 
ters ; then they dreaded the house and its bad 


’ mame ; and so, between love of gain, person- 


al dislike, and superstition, neither Mrs. 
Baines nor Grace could procure an attendant 
who would nurse the sick lady during the 
night ; and the housekeeper, too old and too 
deaf to undertake the office herself, now 
wrote off to her daughter at York, who was 
@ professional nursetender, to come to Dark- 
brothers. 

Next morning the bulletin at the vicarage 
was, that Miss Beaufoy had passed a night of 
incessant wandering, ever calling for Miss 
O’Donel, and wondering where she was ; and 
the doctor had said, that unless she were 
tranquillized the consequences would be most 
criti It was then that Grace conceived 
a plan, which she was enabled to carry out. 
Had her father been at home, had her mother 
been alive, it is almost certain they would 
not have permitted such an act, but she 


' merely consulted the impulse, or rather the 


principe. of a most generous, noble, and 
ly Christian mind ; and so she decided to 
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be Miss Beaufoy’s sick-nurse herself, till such 
time as the woman arrived from York, and 
to take her turn with Mrs. Baines, who re- 
mained with her mistress most of the morn- 
ing and the day. 

And so, for six long nights, did this good, 
brave, and unselfish girl watch by the fevered 
.bed. She had in a peculiar manner the five 
requisites which constitute a good nurse, 
viz., alight foot, a calm heart, a soft hand, 
a watchful eye, and a cheerful voice; and 
these she brought to bear in the sick chamber 
of the solitary lady of Darkbrothers, listen- 
ing to her incoherent ravings, wiping her 
clammy lips, smoothing her hot pillow, and 
at every brief interval of returning reason 
giving her comfortable words of simple truth 
and love. Generally, at about five o’clock 
each morning, Miss Beaufoy fell into an easy 
slumber, when Mrs. Baines relieved Grace in 
her vigils, the latter returning on a little 
mule-car, which an old groom of her father’s 
drove over for her in the gray of the morn- 
ing; and thus she had three or four good 
hours of rest before the family met for a late 
breakfast at the vicarage. 

On the third night of her attendance, she 
had gone into Miss Beaufoy’s sitting-room, 
which adjoined her ronan oneeeeet The 
heat was oppressive, and the loneliness and 
silence of the old desolate house was heavy 
on her senses. She advanced to the window 
and threw it up, and the ingress of the cool 
air revived her. It was a still night; the 
moon rode through a soft and mellow blue 
sky, and rained her silver on the gray ruin, 
which looked spectral in her white light ; 
below her, to the left, and wreathed in 
thickest ivy, lay the cloisters, and presently, 
as she stood at the window, she distinctly 
heard a sound proceedin ape ie . ofa 
heavy foot pacing rapidly along the flags; 
sag a was ened ie stairs, somewhere 
in the old building, and the same footste 
seemed to pass hurriedly and heavily into the 
hall, and paused at the foot of the staircase, 
and then died away. A far door clapped, 
shaking the old house, and all was quiet. 
Grace’s heart beat violently for a few minutes, 
for the imaginative faculty was strong in 
her ; but after a short time she recovered her 
composure, and the same calm fearlessness 
which she ever exercised came to her help, 
and carefully locking the doors of both the 
sleeping and the sitting apartment, she went 
lightly back to her post, just as Miss Beaufoy 
was waking up. In two hours the day began 
to break, and Mrs. Baines came to relieve 
her. Grace mentioned what she had heard, 


but the old lady, who was matter-of-fact to 
the last degree, was incredulous, and shook 
her head, exclaiming — 

‘‘ Dear Miss, you were dreaming ; it was 
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only the rustling of the ivy. I have often 
been told of odd noises at Darkbrothers, 
but I am deaf, and never heard them.”’ 
Next night Grace determined to engage the 
old eve to sit up below stairs during her 
watch; but the man, though greatly at- 
tached to her, grew Barras pale at the 
bare idea. He Fad ventured his neck and 
life a thousand times over hedge, and stake, 
and wall, when he rode to the Earlsdale 
stag-hounds as whipper-in; and, old as he 
was, he would have fought five men together, 
to pleasure or help his young mistress ; but 
to pass a night at nsthnotigus by himself, 
in the neighborhood of those fearful clois- 
ters, where the friar walks at moonlight — 
‘ that ’s for sartain,’’ said poor John — the 
man shrunk from the proposal with such 
absolute horror and dismay, that Grace, 
half vexed and half amused, forebore to 
press the matter further. All was, however, 
quite tranquil that night and. the following 
one; the doctor also expressed his hopes 
that a favorable crisis was at hand, and that 
Miss Beaufoy’s recovery was now a certain 
thing. The sixth night set in, and found 
the fair young nurse at her post, looking as 
bright and as fresh asif she had encountered 
no fatigue at all. She had enjoyed a long 
sleep that morning, and had afterwards taken 
a brisk ride on a favorite mare over the 
heathy downs which rose above Brockholes 
Park ; and so she felt strong and full of hope 
because her patient’s pulse and skin had 
been pronounced better, and her mind was 
beginning to settle; and she had been now 
from a o’clock in the most profound yet 
uiet slumber. Late in her watch a slight 
slumber had overcome Grace, when the great 
church clock striking two awoke her. Im- 
mediately afterwards she was aware that 
some person had passed up the corridor ; 
there was no mistaking the tread of a man's 
foot. She listened with intense earnestness, 
till the sound had died away in the direction 
of the ‘‘ Dark Wing,’’ and then the idea of 
rushing across the corridor and awaking the 
housekeeper seized her, when again she heard 
the noise returning, and presently the heavy 
tread as of a naked foot, steadily and dis- 
tinctly passed along the gallery towards the 
stairs. Fear mastered her fora moment; in 
the next the intrepid heart of the young girl 
resumed its accustomed beat, and commend- 
ing herself to God, she deliberately opened 
her door, and went out on the corridor. 
Something was passing down the staircase, 
and, instigated by a feeling she was never 
able afterwards to explain, she followed on. 
She had scarcely attained the first landing- 
place, when the same sounds she had heard 
on a previous night proceeded from the clois- 
ters; it was like the tramp of rushing feet. 





The staircase was in total darkness — black 
with shadow ; but the hall was bathed in 
bright moonlight from the window over the 
ddor, and along its floor Grace now plainly 
discerned a figure slowly stalking. The ap- 

rance wa eal garmented in white ; its 
eet were bare, anda cloth or a cowl hung 
over itsshoulder. It had now reached the 
far end of the hall; a dark moving tide of 
something appeared to follow, and to kee 
rushing about its feet; when, with a wil 
gibber, it “5 its cowl down on the ground, 
and, with a laugh and a spring, vanished 
through a side-door, slamming it as it went. 
As the figure turned round, the moonbeams 
struck full on its face, and Grace returned 
swiftly to her chamber, satisfied that she had 
not seen the restless ghost of Friar Basset, 
and sat down composedly to her watch, — 
yes, her last and most happy watch, because 
crowned with success. For at about five in 
the morning, when the room was all dyed in 
the first pink of coming day, Miss Beaufoy 
awoke, quite herself— most feeble, but en- 
tirely free from fever. 

‘© my God!’ she softly said, ‘is this 
Miss O’Donel? O, kind young lady, how 
much I owe you, let these tears testify.”’ 

She spoke sobbing ; but Grace soothed her 
with her low, soft voice ; told her how happy 
she had been to nurse her, and then poured 
forth such a sweet and simple thanksgiving 
to their heavenly Father as was inexpressibly 
soothing to the old lady, whose heart was 
now softened with gratitude, and with joy 
for her safety; and the old housekeeper, 
coming in, partook of their happiness, and 
increased it by sharing it. 

The mule-car did not arrive til] seven 
o’clock, and on it came the York nurse-tender 
and her husband, who was a stalwart young 
gardener; and Grace felt that her dreary 
vigils were over. The old groom also said’ 
that her father had arrived the previous 
night, and was now in his bed at the vicar- 
age. As Grace d down the staircase, 
she saw the idiot boy lounging lazily at the 
door of the cloisters ; and stopping, she said, 
‘¢ James, what were you doing in the corri- 
dor and hall last night, and what had you in 
the bag on your shoulder?’? The face of 
the boy expressed amaze, cunning, fear, and 
folly, all grouped together, like quarterings 
on a scutcheon. 

‘¢ T was a-feeding the house-rats, Miss. I 
gets out of my to meet them and feed 
them. I feeds them twice a-week, when the 
moon is full, for then I cannot sleep at all, 
except all day ; so when night comes, I steals 
meat, and meal, and scraps from my grand- 
aunt’s room, to give the rats their supper ; 
and they know me, and keep me company. 
They are the cloister rats, Miss— holy rats 
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from the old abbey-walls; and so, Miss, 
when I fall asleep on the grass, they watch 
me, and will not allow the Black Angel to 
hurt me, or wicked old Friar Peter’s ghost to 
bob at me with his big gray head, or to pa 
r silly James with his great flat, nak 
eet, when I am lying on the cloister-green.”’ 

The meeting between Grace and her father 
was fervent and affecting. He folded her in 
his arms, and said, ‘‘ Dearest child, had I 
been at home, I could not have permitted 
you to go —— severe an ordeal, yet I 

less God who given you strength to 
meet it.’’ 

Grace smiled, and then told her father her 
adventure with James Simpson, and how 
glad she was to have acquired an argument 
which would enable her, at all times, to dis- 
prove the silly ghost-story of the discalced 
phantasm. 

Every day now Grace visited Miss Beaufoy, 
whose recovery was rapid. She who had so 
well nursed her body, now as faithfully min- 
i to her mind, which was naturally 
strong and highly educated, and was now 
greatly mollified and subdued by kindness, 
and ready to embrace anything which her 
dear young nurse might wish her to receive. 
Grace read to her the divine story of redemp- 
tion from the heavenly volume ; and com- 
mented on it with such simplicity, earnest- 
ness, and perspicuity, that Miss Beaufoy 
was first interested, then excited, and event- 
ually absorbed in the subject; and a new 
and delightful dawning began to arise in her 
heart, accompanied with a sense of happi- 
ness to which she had long been a stranger, 
and which sensibly, though gradually, af- 
fected her whole tone of mind and temper. 
At other times, when Miss Beaufoy was de- 
jected, Grace would go to the piano and sing 
some of the wild melodies of her native land, 
with a voice at once so rich and thrilling as 
would bring pleasant tears into Miss Beau- 
foy’s eyes. Mr. O’Donnel frequently now 
éalled as a minister and friend. 

The Pompadours had fled the country. 
They had evaporated in the yellow coach one 
fine morning on the wings of Febriphobia, 
perfectly horrified at the gipsy irruption, 
their camp, and their contagion, and taking 
with them the lowest possible estimate of the 
common sense of Grace O’Donel, whose con- 
duct her ladyship was so far hurried into un- 
wonted emotion as to pronounce ‘ extremely 
improper.”” They were now seeking and 
finding repose for their wounded and lacerated 
minds in the listless dolce far niente of a 
~Leamington life. 

«The gipsy wife was convalescent, and the 

i tribe had wandered elsewhere. 
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covery, as the friends sat together, the old 
lady said— 

“Grace, no one can doubt your courage 
after so many proofs of your heroism, espe- 
cially your nocturnal adventure with poor 
James and his cloister pets ; but now let me 
see, has my little friend sufficient prowess to 
take this key and unlock the door at the foot 
of the stairs which lead to * the black wing.’ 
I promise you that the rooms there are not 
haunted, save by the demon of dust, and, I 
suppose, a few ghostly cobwebs. In the sec- 
ond chamber you will find, in the old ebony 
cabinet, the box which gontains the silver 
collar of Guy Martenbroke, which is really a 
curiosity, and which I have promised to show 
to your father when he calls this morning. 
He has told me that his family possess a relic 
as old, if not much older, than this; for I 
am well aware that your Irish O’Donel blood 
is royal, and much nobler than what we 
poor Norman adventurers can boast or pre- 
tend to.”’ 

Grace, smiling, took the key, and having 
_— the door, found herself in a square 
chamber, with small windows defended by 
iron bars, and looking out on what had been 
the Abbey garden. "This apartment opened 
into a very spacious, though low-ceiled, 
room, with large windows, stoutly barred 
also, and a huge fire-place, with ancient 
dogs. On the walls were some half-dozen 
pictures of the Beaufoy family ; and Grace, 
who loved deeds of chivalry, and was an 
admirer of Froissart’s, recognized Sir Foulke 
Beaufoy, who fought side by side with 
Chandos and Clisson in Edward the Third’s 
French wars. Here, too, was Henry Beau- 
foy, first and last Viscount Martenbroke, a 
royalist, who was knocked on the head by a 
crop-eared corporal in Oliver’s regiment of 
Tronsides, in the rout at Naseby. This was 
the picture of a very handsome man, with a 
sallow, melancholy face, painted by Van- 
dyke. Here, too, was Peter Beaufoy, a 

rivy-councillor of Henry VIII., with a low 

orehead and a crafty eye—a fine Holbein. 
Over the gery was’ Miss Beaufoy’s 
grandfather, the Bishop of D——, looking 
as humble on the canvas as prelates usually 
look in common life» Grace knew all these 
pictures, and whom they represented, at 
once, from frequent descriptions of them b 

Miss Beaufoy. The collar was in an oa 

box, lined with tarnished blue velvet. Just 
as Grace had lifted the case, she saw at the 
angle of the room a door, which, painted like 
the rest of the wall, she had mistaken for a 
large panel. She advanced, and, passing 


through it, found herself in a emall bedroom 
and boudoir furnished in French fashion. 





ne morning, during Mies Beaufoy’s re- 


Here were three large pictures. First in the 
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catalogue was the late Mr. Beaufoy, in fault- 
less clerical costume, with the snowy su 
ciliousness of his surplice — his bands falling 
like two correct cataracts of cambric over 
his cravat—his Oxford hood floating down 
his back, and his gentleman-commoner's ca 

in hand, looking decidedly handsome an 

aristocratic, yet with an expression in his 
face as if he were displeased with the artis 
for looking at him too familiarly agit 
inted him. The next picture exh 


Miss Beaufoy in her riding-habit, her’ Hor 


ot her, pawing the ground, a stately and} 


andsome woman about thirty years of 
The third picture was standing on the floor, 
but, like a naughty boy, its face was turned 
to the wall. Grace took the trouble to 
reverse it, and, as the noonday light foll 
upon it, she saw it was the likeness of a very 
oung and lovely girl of about seventeen, a 
ufoy, no doubt, from the likeness to the 
other pictures, but wanting their distinguish- 
ing trait of pride. Grace gave but one look, 
and hastily replacing the picture as it had 
been, she sped back with Sir Guy’s collar in 
her hands. 
Too frank to conceal where she had been 
and what she had seen, she at once said — 
‘Dear Miss Beaufoy, I have exceeded m 
commission, for I was not contented wit 
forming a friendship with your ancestors in 
the large room, but, in an over-curious spirit, 
I penetrated into the little boudoir, saw your 
picture and your brother's, and had the auda- 
city, and I fear the bad taste, to turn the 
third picture, and looked upon some lovely 
Beaufoy, of whom I know nothing.” 
During this speech Miss Beaufoy was much 


' agitated. She covered her face with her 


hands, and appeared to be mastering some 
strong feeling. Apparently, she succeeded ; 
for, withdrawing her hands, she addressed 
Grace in a calm voice — 

‘‘Six months ago, no one had dared to 
speak to me of that picture; but now I feel 
it to be a relief and comfort to my mind to 
tell you of her whom it represents, and only 
hope you will not hate me for the wicked 
pride and cruelty in which the narrative will 
portray me. The picture is that of my half- 
sister, Flora; she was the only daughter of 
my father’s second wife. For fifteen years 
he mourned for my mother, and then married 
a@ Miss Hilary, who was an amiable and 
attractive person. She survived the birth of 
her child only a few days: and my father, 
broken by age and sorrow, outlived her but 
one short year, leaving Flora to the care and 

ardianship ‘of my brother and me. We 

en lived in Cumberland, on a small prop- 
erty of my brother’s; but afterwards, on 
his entering the ministry, we removed to 
London, and finally to the city of York, 
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where poems had a living and church. I 
was then thirty yeare of age, and my picture 
faithfully tells what I was in per n 
The beauty has past away, and I ardently 
pray that the pride may also depart; for it 
tortured that poor young sister, then only 
seventeen, and engendered passions and pro- 
duced actions, the remembrance of which now 
covers me with shame and remorse. 


14 


| #A regiment of the King’s Horse Guards 


who 


fe then quartered in York, and a gentle- 
sad troop in the corps, and was 
: af iy mother's came often to visit 


j. fas. He was about forty-five years of age— 
not young, indeed, ‘but a fine, “lek: 


ing man, and the Only son and heir of am ld 
Scotch Earl. As we were near relatives, 
we soon became intimate, and passed much 
happy time together, walking on the ram- 
parts of the ancient city, or making excur- 
sions to Studely or Knaresborough on horse- 
back. Lord St. Hilda was much to my taste ; 
he was high and reserved in his manners, but 
a man of the strictest conduct, and a splen- 
did cavalry officer. He was fond of music, 
and we sung together: each day found him 
d€ our house, and though, as yet, he had 
made no formal.declaration to me, yet his 
manner could not be mistaken ; and it was 
the common topic of the York coteries that 
I was engaged to my cousin. 

‘¢ Just, then, Flora, who had been in Wales 
with a delicate aunt, returned home — and 
certainly a more lovely young creature you 
could scarcely see anywhere. Her manner, 
too, was charming, simple, easy, affectionate 
—with a good sense pervading her whole 
bearing and converse. Like you, too, dear 
Grace, she was unaffectedly pious, which I 
did not then understand; and in a short 
time I perceived my noble admirer was utter- 
ly captivated by her. To do her justice, she 
never encouraged him ; nay, when he offered 
her his hand and coronet, she refused him, 
on the simple plea of the difference of their 
ages, and her affections being still her own ; 
but her rejection, though gentle, was decid- 
ed; and next day he quitted our house for- 
ever, in a transport of wounded pride and 
affection. I am sure the former passion was 
much stronger than the latter ; though, when 
men love in the meridian of their life, the 
feeling is of a more absorbing, as it is of a 
more exacting and jealous, nature than more 

outhful fancies. 

‘Thus I lost my lover —my own kins- 
man, too—and my almost certainty of a 
countess’ coronet. My love, my pride, m 
ambition—all crushed out by the 
contretemps of a child-sister coming home a 
few days too soon. I confess I hated her 
for it, and —_ reproaches on her, accua- 
ing her of having acted deceitfully, and 
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done this thing of design ; for, dear Grace, 
the actings out of pride are amongst the 
meanest things our nature is capable of. 

‘‘ These charges, which I knew were un- 
true, Flora responded to meekly, but firmly ; 
and for five years, during which she lived 
with us, I continued to treat her with harsh- 
ness and want of affection. My brother did 
not know of this domestic persecution ; ,he 
was oe up in antiquities and eccl ' 

and was writing a ‘Treatise on 
ter.’ Had he seen it, he would” 
have suffered it; for, with many faults, 


poor | 
ea wasagentleman. And Flora never 
; but I have reason to believe she 


was not so silent to her mother’s family, for, 
at the age of twenty-one, her uncle, Sir John 
ilary, came to claim her, and his manner 
was very distant and reproachful tome. Her 
fortune was then to be made over to her, and 
she was to live in Wales. She took leave of 
my brother with tears; and then coming to 
my room, she said—‘ Dear sister, I have 
ever loved you, and do so still. I forgive 
u all your unkindness, which God he 
ows I never deserved. Now, kiss me, ané 
let us part friends.’ But, God forgive me, I 
turned away, and cried, “No, never; you 
have ruined me, and poisoned my life. J 
never will forgive yow.’. [Miss Beaufoy here 
ogee and went on, with a broken voice] — 
went to live with the Hilarys, and short- 

ly afterwards married well, with a young 
tleman of some property, a Mr. Mostyn ; 
ut, unfortunately, a relative bequeathed 
him, the year after their union, a district of 
lead mines, to work which he dipt his estate, 
and lost all he had by the mines proving a 
failure, and then he and his wife retired to 
the Continent. I think they had a daugh- 
ter; but I cared not to inquire for them — 
the bad and wicked feeling remaining with 
me year after year, and so intense at times, 
that I turned her picture to the wall as you 
found it, for I could not bear to look upon 
it; and, as if I was not, or had not been, 
wicked enough, another wretched passion 
rung up, a8 age came on—for our vices, 
ear Mise O’Donel, like flowers, have their 
seasons; and what suits the spring-time of 
life wall scarcely bud or bear fruit in the 
more advanced autumn of our days; and 
thus many obtain credit for parting with 
wrong habits, when it is the sin which 
leaves them. My new passion was avarice 
—a vice which had been taught me by poor 
Reginald. People thought me poor, and I 
was glad of it, for the plea of poverty screened 
and excused the viler habit. Iam no. poor 
—Iam wealthy. I live in this old chateau 
because it is my humor, and on a tenth of 
my available income; and. I have saved 
enough of money for the last thirty years in 
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the old Bank at York, as would build me, at 
my death, a monument in the Minster, equal, 
for price, to that of King Mausolus, I 
intended leaving all this money to a young 
relative of my mother’s, whom I never saw 

He is an officer of hussars, and I conditioned 
that he was to assume our name and coat of 
arms, for, alas! we Beaufoys are a few and 
failing race; but since this illness I have 
de other testamentary dispositions, more 
nial to new feelings, and to my sense 
t is right. 

“And now, my dear, that I have con- 
fessed my sins unto you, we will look at Sir 
Guy’s oles ; and when Iam strong enough, 
we will make a pilgrimage together to the 
‘ Dark Wing,’ and turn poor Flora’s beauti- 
ful face once more to the sun’s gaze; nay, 
more, to show you how entirely I hate myself 
for past haughtiness, and how changed lam, 
I will hang the fair creature up in this very 
room, and will begin to love her now as 
much as I formerly used to dislike her.”’ 

From that day forward, Miss Beaufoy’s 
health rapidly amended. Much of her moral 
dross appeared to have been consumed by the 
fire of = fever ; and her attachment to her 
fair young nurse seemed to have opened a 
new existence to her. Her pride gradually 
lost all its offence, and was now nothin 
more than simple dignity ; her acrimony 
softened down to perception of character ; 
and her penuriousness had all melted, like a 
bank of ice, and was flowing round her ina 
hundred kindly channels of beneficence to 
her poorer nei ty and a bright and sunny 
evening seemed to have set in to gild and to 
gladden the decline of her checkered life. 

About this time Mr. O’Donel happened to 
have some business with one of his church- 
wardens, who was a respectable village law- 
yer. And when sitting together in the vi- 
carage study, the good man was speaking of 
Miss Beaufoy’s illness ; and after eulogizing 
Grace’s pos hay which he declared to have 
been as heroic as any deed of fame in ancient 
story, he added, ‘‘ I am Miss Beaufoy’s legal 
adviser ; and though she has bound me up to 
silence as regards the details of her new will, 
yet I may say so far, that when somebody 
dies, a person whom we all Jove and admire 
will turn out to be a great heiress.”’ 

Mr. O’Donel colored up painfully at this 
intelligence ; and when the good but gossipy 
lawyer had taken his departure, the father 
sought his daughter, and told her all he had 
heard. Grace was beyond measure di 
at the tidings, for, from various little phrases 
which Mise Beaufoy had let fall of late, she 


felt certain it was substantially true. Her 
simple and upright mind could now see but 
the one path of action, and that was the 
straightforward way ; and in all her views 
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. on the matter her father, who was one with 


her in feeling, cordially agreed. She in- 
stantly rode over to Darkbrothers, where she 
found the old lady superintending the re-cre- 
ation of a garden, and putting down violet- 
roots in the rich loam, where formerly ab- 
bots walked and mused, and monks delved, 
her hands being protected by a pair of gaunt- 
let gloves, so thick and long that they might 
have been worn by old Sir Guy himself, when 
he was knocking the Saracens about. Grace 
asked her to walk with her towards the house, 
and at once entered upon the subject, which 
she treated with great delicacy and tact, but 
with perfect candor. At first Miss Beaufoy 
was more amused than offended. She ac- 
knowledged that it was quite true, and that 
she had left all her property, to the amount 
of £40,000, to Grace alone. 

‘¢ Surely you must permit me to be grate- 
ful. There is no one on earth so justly dear 
to me as you. I owe you my life, nay, more 
than life; and I have positive happiness 
in making you my heir.”’ 

** And I,”’ said Grace, ‘ shall be perfectl 
miserable in being so. I want it not; I wis 
not for it; and my father is, I assure you, 
as much distressed as I am at the idea. 
Dearest Miss Beaufoy, if you so love me, 
give me simply your heart; reserve your 
wealth for those who need it. Do not disin- 
herit the young gentleman you told me of; 
or rather, seek out your sister’s family — 
surely they are to be found—and think of 
the happiness of seeing them, receiving them 
here, perhaps enriching them, if they should 

rove to be poor: And,” continued Grace, 
ina lower tone, ‘‘ O, think of the blessedness 
of making reparation for what you have so 
often lamented over. I beseech you, cancel, 
destroy this unjust will. J never will be, or 
could be, your heir. As long as God spares 
you, Tamrich in the man plesant hours I 
pass with you ; and when I lose you, I shall 
need nothing to remind me of my dear Miss 
Beaufoy, for the thought of her will be sweet 
in my memory as long as lif€ shall last.”’ 

Grace spoke this with flushing cheek, and 
her eyes full of tears, and with the tones of 
her most musical voice all tremulous with 
emotion. The old lady was greatly affected, 
and kissed her, weeping. 

‘* Ah, dear child, how are you so noble, 
80 unselfish, and so generous? Ah! would 
that I were like you. However, all must be 
done as you please; and since you will not 
consent to be mistress of my fortune when I 
die, you shall be mistress of my actions 
while I live—as indeed you have been the 
little queen of my heart for many a day. 
Rm 4 on the honor of Jane Beaufoy, the w 

be burnt before the sun sets, and my 
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mt in York shall have the.amplest com- 
mission to advertise in all the English } 
nals for the widow or heirs, if any, of Owen 
Mostyn, Esq., late of Llandwyllyn Hall 
Flintshire. And now, Grace, come in 
rest on my sofa—for I never saw you look 
80 tired or so distressed, while I am perform- 
ing the auto-da-fe on the parchment body of 
the wicked will—an adjudged heretic, at all 
events, in your eyes; and then I shall order 
my horse, and ride with you back to the 
vicarage, and we will think and talk no more 
on this subject.’”’ 

In about a year after this, Mr. O’Donels 
health having been a good deal tried, he con- 
sulted a London physician, who ordered 
travel and a two months’ holiday. On 
he determined to pass into Ireland, and visit 
some property he had there, which extended 
along the wild and rocky coast of Donegah 
and where he had not been for several years. 
Grace was to accompany him. Crossing the 
Channel, they travelled ina light carriage 
of Mr, O’Donel’s, with post-horses, taking 
their time, and seeing the country. The 
father and daughter were greatly attached— * 
Grace loving him as a superior being, and 
the deep affliction he sustained in the loss of 
her mother throwing round him a lovin 
interest ever in her eyes’; and he having the 
truest perception and admiration of the sim- 
ple, noble, and resolute character of the 
young girl, while her beauty and her youth 
delighted him. Their tastes, too, were simi- 
lar. Tney both loved books, pictures, music, 
and wild scenery ; and on matters connec 
with the invisible world which is around ua, 
or the better, brighter world which is above 
us, their thoughts and aspirations all tray- 
elled in the one path. eir journey was, 
therefore, delight ul; and before a week had 
elapsed, Mr. O’Donel’s health was almost te 
established. 

It was late in the evening when thi 
reached a small sea-side village in Donegal; 
and on driving to the inn, they ascertained 
that every room was engaged, in consequence 
of a great wool-fair having been held there 
on that day. In this dilemma, the landlady, 
who knew who Mr. O’Donel was, and w 
was struck with the charm and sweetness 
which ever hung around Grace, despatched 
a message to a lady who lived near the town ; 
and an answer came back at once, saying: 
how happy Mrs. Ashley would be to accom- 
modate Mir. and Miss O’Donel for the night. 
The house was on the cliff, a few perches. 
from the town. It was small, but airy, and 
exquisitely bright and neat. Mrs. 
they saw but fora moment after they 
had their supper. They were both travel- 
dulled and sleepy, oat eagerly embraced. 
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their hostess’ offer to retire to their rooms, 
where ina short time father and daughter 
Were locked in soundest slumber. 


The early sun darting through the snow- 
White drapery of her bed, caused Grace to 
awake; and suai, Nelly, and drawing 
back the window blinds, she saw, for the 
first time, the glorious Atlantic in all its 
billowy boundlessness before her: its long 
and heavy waves breaking in thunder against 
the cliff on which the house stood. Its music 
had lulled her to sleep — had mingled in her 

; and she now beheld its wild surf 
and spray with an enthusiasm she could 
scarce control. 

Her apartment was furnished not expens- 
ively, but the hand of taste was there. Over 
the mantelpiece was a well-painted oil picture 
of @ young naval officer, leaning on a gun ; 
and on the chimney-slab was an enve ope 
addressed ‘To Captain M. Ashley, R. N., 
Commanding Coast-Guard,”’ &c., &c. 

Thus accidentally Grace ascertained the 
profession of her host. She had heard the 

, previous day from Miss Beaufoy—a long 
and agreeable letter, breathing the kindest 
love, and Her thoughts were full of her 
alent friend, and the vicarage, and Earls- 
tdale ; and, by some unaccountable freak of 

ination, she could not help associating 
the house she was now in with Darkbrothers 
and its mistress, for the tones of Mrs. Ash- 
be voice had startled her last night, and 
this picture now before her was so like the 
‘portrait of Flora Beaufoy. But this, thought 
‘Grace, is all pure fancy or folly ; and so she 
‘finished dressing, and ran down to meet Mr. 
O’Donel, whom she saw standing on the 
‘cliff under her window. 

At breakfast, Mrs. and Miss Ashley re- 
«@vived our travellers with t courtesy. 
The former had the remains of much beauty, 
‘but she seemed broken and changed by sorrow 
.or sickness; the latter was a handsome, 
' ful girl, with a rich olive complexion ; 
.and both ladies, in their contour of feature, 
their general style, and above all, the tones 
of their voice, incessantly reminded Grace 
.of Miss Beaufoy. 

Mrs. Ashley apologized for the absence of 
‘her son — he was along the coast, on duty, 
in his cutter; .and then directing her con- 
\versation to Mr. O’Donel, she spoke of many 
of his tenants, whose cottages she had visited 
‘im her walks. She wasa very elegant woman, 
but reserved and grave, and seemed more 
bent on being courteous than kind. Miss 
Ashley scarcely spoke. Once Grace, when 
her father was discussing scenery, asked her, 
“had she ever beon in Wales, or seen 
Snowdon?” 

She coldly replied, “I have heard much 
of Welsh pe, tat I know more of 
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Switzerland: we were brought ap and edu, 
cated at Lausanne.’’ 

After breakfast, the travellers took a 
grateful leave of their entertainers, and ee 
ceeded to the hotel, where Mr. O’Donel had 


engaged rooms for a week. 

e quite felt with Grace about the likeness 
of the Ashley ladies to Miss Beaufoy. Their 
landlady was loud in their praise. She said 
that they were new-comers ; that they were 
~~ people, pious, and kind to the poor, 
and a blessing to all around them. Captain 
Ashley was a fine young man, who had seen 
_— service, and had been severely wounded 
at N——. 

Mr. O’Donel determined to remain until 
he saw him. Meanwhile, Grace and he 
spent whole days rambling over the giant 
cliffs which belt, as with an iron baldric, 
this grand coast. 

The weather was eo and the i 
*¢ocean slumbered like a weaned child; ’’ 
and Mr. O’Donel, taking advantage of the 
calm, determined to visit the picturesque 
Island of Tory, which lay, like a rock- 
embattled castle, sleeping in the sea about 
ten miles from the mainland. 

‘“‘It is a rough place, Grace,” he said, 
‘and a rougher to it, so I shall not 
take you; But I shall go in the yawl of 
Captain Ashley’s sloop, which crosses in the 
morning, too early for young cragswomen 
like you to be astir. The men have asked 
me to sail with them, and I shall enjoy the 
trip, which will remind me of happy yacht- 
ing days, and I shall be home for a late 
dinner with you.” 

They parted for the night, and next day 
Grace spent in the hotel, working and writing 
by turns. She had received a note two days 
before from Miss Ashley, apologizing for not 
seeing her, but saying that her mother had 
been unwell. 

Mr. (’Donel did not return to dinner, and 
Grace an anxious night. True, the 
sea was smooth, and the yawl had not come 
a no doubt he was ‘in the island, and 
safe. 

Next morning Miss Ashley walked in after 
breakfast. Her thother was better ;' and 
Grace, who was wretched about her absent 
ety on her shawl/and bonnet, and 
returned with Miss Ashley towards the lat- 
ter’s home. Perhaps she would have ques- 
tioned her if she was any relation of ‘Miss 
Beaufoy’s ; but now Grace’s whole mind was 
absorbed in her father, and her heart went 
with her eyes across the heaving mass of 
water, glittering like silver in the morning 
light, which expanded between her and the 
peaks and fantastically-shaped cliffs of Tory. 

Tt was a great fishing season, and hun- 
dreds of boats werg pushing off the shore, 
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were not to be home till late at night. 
he ladies sat down at the cottage window, 
looking out on the sea. : 

‘I cannot imagine why the 1 did not 
return last evening,’’ said Miss Ashley ; 
‘¢she was manned by three of my brother’s 
people, all experienced seamen; 80, Miss 

*Donel, need not be anxious.”’ 

She spoke kindly, and Grace thanked her 
with a smile; and they sat on together in 
silence, till Miss Ashley said — 

‘T see something t now between this 
and Tory. It might be the yawl, or some 
other boat. Help me,’ Miss O’Donel, to 
point this large telescope; and now look 
through and tell me what you see.” 

After some difficulty, Grace covered the 
floating object with the lens of the glass. 

‘¢ Alas!’ she said, ‘‘ it is not a Ral, and 
yet there are, I think, human beings moving 
in it. It seems to be a large square basket, 
or creel, yet it floats like a water hen, and 
as li htly, and is advancing rapidly.” 

«| * said Miss Ashley, ‘it is a cur- 
ragh, the ancient boat of the country, and 
you may depend on it there is a message be- 
ing conveyed to you from your father in it. 
Let us go out upon the cliff and watch its 
arrival.” 

In half an hour, the light caique, made 
of branches of trees for ribs, interlaced and 
tied with twigs, and thick canvas, well tarred 
and waterproof, drawn over all, ran up. on 
the beach, almost at the young ladies’ feet, 
and two men, rough islanders, jumped out, 
and the elder presented a note to Miss 
O’Donel, asking her was she not the English 
clergyman’s daughter. The note ran thus : 


* Dearest Grace, —I have had a fall, and 
am slightly bruised. It is nothing ; still I can- 
not return to-day. Do not be uneasy. The 
yawl was hurt coming into port against the 
fluke of an anchor, which will detain us all. — 
Ever your loving father, 

“H. OD.” 


Grace read this note with a compressed lip 
and very pale face. She handed it to Miss 
Ashley, saying — 

‘« T shall go to him myself.” 

She then questioned the old sailor further. 
He told her that the English gentleman’s 
foot had slipped in climbing a rock to seek, 
he believed, for ‘‘ yerbs,’’ and that he had 
fallen a ‘‘ good piece down,’’ and when he 
saw him, he was ying for dead, and his face 
oo an Grace waxed deadl 

mee again Grace , and 
her li > edivened ; then her = 6 eer 
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en influence, or resolve, addressing 
the old sailor, she inquired — 
‘* When do you return to Tory? ”? 
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The man replied — 
‘* At two o’clock, when the tide ebbs.’’ 
‘¢ Will you take me with ” 
‘« Lord, Miss, we have no ona tis but an 
old curragh!” 
*« Will your vessel hold three?” 
‘Ay, that she will, and more besides, 


readily.” 
to get there before even- 


* Do you e 
ing, and safely ?”’ 

“Surely, Miss,”’ said the man, ‘ with 
God's help ; from the most ancient days no 
one ever heard tell of a curragh foundering 
in the Sound of Tory.* A man-of-war 
might go down easy enough, but our little 
curraghs is like the gannets from Hornhead, 
they rise to the foam like a piece of cork.” 

“Then I will go with you,” said Grace. 

*¢You could not, Miss,’? answered the 
man ; ‘‘ the spray would be over you a hun- 
dred times, and there will bea squall of wind 
a sundown — you would die of cold and 

. : hd 

race faintly smiled, and said — 

‘Tam not afraid, nor shall I be so; and 
T am strong and healthy. Look, 7 friend, 
I will go to my father this day, if it were 
blowing a tempest. Here is a purse fulbof 

ld ; if you will not take me, I can and will 

uy the services of some other kind seaman, 
who will not refuse a daughter the means of 
going to her sick father.’ 

“ bless you, Miss,’’ cried the man, 
‘‘T only refused you because I was afeard for 
you in crossing the Sound. I will take you 
with all my heart, but one farthing of your 
guinea-gold Dan Whoriskey will never 
receive. I and mine are well known to 
young Captain Ashley as old Tory Sounds- 
men; and with the stout heart you seem to 
have, and the sweet smile on your lips this 
minute, sure the curragh must have good 
luck that carries an angel in it.” 


strove to change her purpose, and deter ’ 
from the peril. She said — 

‘“T know these two Whoriskeys. 
are decent, sober men, and Marten, my 
brother, thinks them inimitable seamen. 
Still, think of a pull of three hours in such 
@ sea.” 

But to this and many such arguments 
Grace only answered with a quiet “‘I must. 
see m father. I will go tohim.”’ 

Calm, resolved, unmoveable, a smile on 
her lip, and a tear every moment gath 


_ Miss Ashley now joined Grace, and in yain@ 
nd deter her a 


under the long lashes of her eyes, Miss 


Ashley thought she had never seen any one 
so attractive and so devoted before. Ail 


was now ready. A little leather bag 
was flung into the curragh, per a 


* This is®a nautical fact. 
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change of garments for pee Grace. The 
two Who iskeys launched their craft, into 
which Grace jumped with no emotion of fear 
in her heart, Cored the dread of finding her 
, father ill or hurt ; and the men were ing 
to bend to their oars when Captain Ashley's 
eoxswain, who had heard of the accident to 
his yawl, volunteered to go; and Miss Ashley 
whispered Grace, that Stedman-was a man 
of great judgment and coolness, and an old 
man-of-war’s mate with her brother. Then 
waving her handkerchief she bid her adieu, 
with a face expressive of the deepest sympa- 
thy and interest. 
am not sailor enough to describe the 
To Grace the curragh appeared a 
mere ell as to the strength of its fabric ; 
but side by side with the cutter’s coxswain, 
whose leathern, honest features betrayed 
nothing but imperturbable repose, she sat 
erect and pale, with her eye fixed on the 
distant island, and her lips compressed and 
motionless, while the curragh went whirling 
down one high bank of blue water, and surg- 
ing P the other ; then hanging for a econ, 
as if dizzy, on the crest of the wave, before 
once more it rushed spinningly down into 
theabyss of the giant waters, which war and 
welter in the bed of the great Atlantic. 
Presently one of the oarsmen cried out — 

** Now, Miss, we are on the bar, where we 
have always a bit of a short ugly sea. Sit 
fast and shut your eyes; and now pull 
away. Mr. Stedman, take that short oar. 
You can steer a curragh. Keep her head 
against the breakers. Pull away, my 
hearty! © dear, Miss, you are all wet! 
Pullaway! Turn your face, God bless you, 
from the whip of the wave. In three minutes 
more we shall have this angry bit 
of sea, and got to our own pleasant, darling, 
long waves again. Pull away—one, two, 
three, four — now a strong one, and hurrah, 
the bar is be 

Blinded, stunned, half-drowned with the 
lash of the wave, Grace now lifted her head, 
as the little curragh spun up and down the 
long valleying swells of the ocean. Her 
companion sat by her side, silent as a statue, 
though at times steering, and again baling 
out the curragh with a leathern bucket. 


Presently he spoke with a voice as composed 
as if he were by his own fireside. 
**Dan,”’ ad ing the elder oarsman, 


‘‘ Dan, there is an ugly patch of cloud get- 
ting up far behind us; we shall have a 
squall of it. Pull hard, my man; or cofme 
here and steer, and I will take your oar. 
We must try and outrun it if we can.”’ 

So saying, he exchanged seats with the 
old man, and seizing the oar, he threw the 


h into a muc ter than she 
had hitherto displayed > now Grace's 
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heart beat high, for the sea-birds from the 
Tory Cliffs were circling the boat, and they 
had not more than two miles to reach the 
island. Hark! a rushing, splashing sound 
all round the curragh, and a huge black 
shoal of porpoises shot by. 

‘©, dear man,” cried the superstitious 
Dan, ‘ we are sure to catch the squall now, 
with them ugly say naygurs.’’ 

‘‘Look out to windward!” cried the 
younger oarsman, who sat in the bow ; ‘if 
there isn’t Captain Ashley and the Sea Hawk 
running like fire before the wind. They are 
making for Tory, and will beat us yet. See 
how the Captain is hauling down his jib, and 
reefing his mainsail! We shall have the gale 
now to break on us in a jiffey.”’ 

A large, yacht-rigged sloop was now 
clearly visible far on the left, flying through 
the foam, with a black bank of cloud behind 
its white sail. The scene was exciting and 
beautiful, had Grace’s mind, unburthened of 
its care, been able to enjoy it. 

** Now, dear Miss, for God’s sake don’t be 
afeart, for here is the scud coming over the 
sea. Sit low down in the boat, and don’t 
stir; and Mr. Stedman, alannah, come here 
again and steer, and give me the oar, for I 
am used to it; and if you ever piloted a ves- 
sel, do your best now with the little curragh, 
for I would wager a gould guinea that your 
own master is looking at you now through his 
glass from the cutter’s stern-rails. Ough!”’ 
said the old man,as a wave struck him 
drenchingly on the face, ‘‘ there is more of 
that sort coming.”’ 

And the next moment the sea was raging 
and roaring mountains high around them 
and behind them. 

Grace could never describe in detail what 
occurred till she landed. She recollects sit- 
ting quietly, while the curragh seemed to be 
all but torn out of the water by the fierce 
wind. She recollects the coxswain’s steady 
face, seen dimly through the spray, and her 
drawing comfort therefrom ; the wild, eager 
countenances of the Irish oarsmen ; the jerks 
of the oars in their rullocks ; the dash, and 
shock, and scattering whirl of the breaking 
wave; the halloo of the rowers at every 
stroke, encouraging each other in their con- 
flict with the raging element; and the con- 
vulsive straining and creaking of the frail 
curragh, which seemed about to sever and go 
to pieces every minute. She recollevts lifting 
her face over the gunwale once, and drawing 
it back again, all _ and sick at the vieion 
of the black caverns of water, which yawned 
like deep graves around her. Then settling 
her mind to prayer, till a sweet and sustain- 
ing calm came over her, and she lifted her 
face once more bravely up into the tempest, 
and looked out upon the war of waters, and 
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smiled upon their anger. Then she felt she 
had great ,and assurance that all would 
come right, and every fear fled away. And 
80 it came to that, in about five minutes, 
the ome little curragh was spinning round 
the black base of a sheltering cliff, and was 
in smooth water, and presently grounded in 
soft, white sand, and the men drew her up 
on the beach, Dan Whorisky shaking Grace’s 
hand most vehemently, and shouting —‘‘ It’s 
with Nelson, Miss, you ought to have sailed,”’ 
and a number of wild women, crowdin 
round her, and crying, and kissing her ; an 
all was noise, confusion, coagratulation, and 
happiness, for side by side with a young 
naval officer she saw her father. 

He had been but slightly hurt, his hand 
much bruised, but the pain of the fall caused 
him to faint, and his nose had gushed out 
blood. In this state Whorisky saw him, and 
his report was according to the impression 
he received. 

That night Grace slept in her father’s 
room, a long, unbroken sleep, dreamless, be- 
cause 80 deep —a sleep of youth, and health, 
and innocence —and when she awaked she 
felt perfectly refreshed. The morn was one 
of cloudless beauty, and breakfast was scarce- 
ly finished when Captain Ashley came in to 
invite Mr. and Miss O’Donel to accompany 
him in his cutter, which was to sail at noon 
for the mainland. He seemed astonished at 
Grace looking so well and fresh after her 
perilous voyage. 

‘* The islanders here,’’ said he, ‘* are wild 
about you. Old Whorisky, the skipper of 
that sea-basket of a thing you had the cour- 
age to sail in, states, that when the squall 
struck the curragh he was in despair, and 
was half inclined to drop his oar peer rd up, 
but a smile from you he declares put such 
strength into his arms, and such cou into 
him, that he would sooner have died in the 
stern-sheets than given in while you were 
there. And my sober English coxswain, 
who is the most taciturn of men, and does 
not generally speak twenty words in the day, 
has never ceased descanting on your steady 
ness, courage, and presence of mind all the 
morning.” 

As Captain Ashley spoke, the tones of his 
voice, the glance of the eye, and the play of 
his mouth, all reminded Grace most forcibly 
of Miss Beaufoy. At two o’clock they went 
on board the Sea Hawk, and slowly beat out 
to windward across the sound. They found 
Ashley an extremely well-educated man, 
with a fine person, and fascinating manners. 
He was a thorough sailor, manly and straight- 
forward, and so frank, that Grace had good 
hopes he would solve her mystery during 
the voyage. They all stood on the cutter’s 
deck, and the sublime Donegal Highlands 
were ranged before them. 





‘* You should love these hills,” said Ashley 
to the young lady, “for the oy here 
have assured me that the whole territory 
was swayed by your forefathers.” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Mr. O’Donel, *‘I believe we © 
have some claim to the chieftainship of the 
family. We were petty princes for a few 
centuries, and afterwards ‘very famous 
rebels ;’ but I confess my family pride gives 
me but little care or trouble ; and if I have 
any exalted spot in my heart concerning this 
old race, it is because the good St. Columbkill 
was of the house of O’Donel, and was born 


among the mountains which now stretch » i ‘ 


before us, and loved and lived, too, in this 
very Isle of Tory. He was a true Chris- 
tian, living when the Irish Church was pure, 
and unconnected with Rome or her usages.”’ 

Ashley listened with interest. 

“‘T have seen,’’ he said, ‘the saint’s 
birthplace ; it is by the beautiful Lake of 
Gartan, about twelve miles from this. J,” 
he added, ‘* have neither prince nor saint in 
the catalogue of my ancestry. Welsh nobles 
in abundance, for my father’s original name 
was Mostyn, till he changed it for a fortune 
which proved a misfortune, for he was ruined 
by mining. My mother’s family indeed can 
boast of a Crusader, and a collar of silver, 
bestowed by Coeur de Lion’s hand ; but they 
have all passed away, and I suppose the last 
of the name had the relic put into her coffin, 
for I am told her avarice was only to be 
equalled by her penury.’’ 

The young man spoke this, but not bit- 
terly, and I need not say was heard anxious 
by his companions. Grace pressed her fath- 
er’sarm, and looked down; then Mr. O’Donel 
said — 

‘‘ May I ask you, Captain Ashley, was the 
aunt you speak of called Jane Beaufoy?” 

ba young man started, colored, and 
said — 

‘“« Certainly, sir.”’ 

‘Then, Captain Ashley, she is not dead, 
nor is she how what you describe her ; she is 
alive and well, and is my daughter’s dearest 
friend ; and I do not think there is anything 
on earth she more ardently desires than to 
see and to know her relatives, and to share 
with them the affections of her most noble 
and generous heart.”’ 

‘¢' You astonish me,’’ said Ashley, ‘‘ as well 
as rejoice me; we heard she had died of a 
fever in Warwickshire. How glad will my 
dear mother be, for I believe she never ceased 
to love her, though it was not reciprocated 
by Aunt Jane.” 

The young sailor would have asked mend 
more questions; and Grace, delighted, 
charmed, and exhilarated to the highest 
degree, would have gladly taken up her 

rable, and talked of Miss Beaufoy for 
ours, but they Were now approaching the 
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shore, and Ashley had to give directions to 
the helmsman for bri ig the Sea Hawk 
into her nest, as he called her anchorage. He 
then courteously entreated his two compan- 
ions to accom him home. 

On the cliff they were met by Mrs. and 
Bien Ashley ; and the former, rapidly ad- 


*¢ Even before I welcome you, dear Marten, 
I must embrace and God again and 
again, for this young lady.’’ 

* QO, sir,’’ said she, turning to Mr. O’Don- 
el, “what a night of su we have 
passed ; and O, sir, what a daughter God has 
given you.” 

I pass over the astonishment with which 
Mrs. Ashley received the tidings of her sister 
being alive and well, and how diligently that 
sister had sought her, though in vain, owing 
to her foreign residence and change of name ; 
and how she was greatly overcome when she 
was told of all Se lees, hospitality, and 
Ls a that awaited her under the roof 
of Darkbrothers; for she had had bitter 
trials, and this mercy was all the brighter. 
Hour after hour Grace Py in telling of 
the many excellencies of Jane Beaufoy. I 
could not pretend to do justice to the elo- 
mt letter she penned to the old lady, or 

delighted, happy, thankful answer she 
wore, full of vivacity; -_ affection, and 
joy. e postacript ran thus : 
mY: So my nephew i a naval hero, and has 
been wounded — this is quite to my taste. 
Lord Pompadour, who has become wondrous 
civil of late, was here yesterday, and says he 
served under his brother, the iral, and is 
@ young man of the very highest character 
for talent and conduct — this is even 
more pleasant. Martenbroke Ashley is a 
pretty name; but if he is to be his aunt’s 
ir, he must assume the old crusader’s 
nomme d’honneur, with the arms, &c., of 
Beaufoy (you see, Grace, how the old pride 
is in my 4 eart still), and he must leave the 
navy ; he has no one to fight now, and when 
all come to Darkbrothers to stay with 
me till I die, as I trust they will at once do, 
I will hang the silver collar round his neck, 
and he shall be my devoted knight, as you 
are my darling nurse, and I will share my 
love between you, with a reserve for my dear 
sister and niece.”’ 

Miss Beaufoy also wrote to her sister by 
the same post a long letter full of contrition, 
humility, and love. Mrs. Ashley wept hap- 
lanes over it, and then hid. it in her 


Three months afterwards, the whole party 
were gat ered round the vicarage drawing- 
room fire, and before another year had gone 
round, Miss Beaufoy had the great joy of 
seeing her nephew and her fair young nurse 





united in marriage, the couple leaving 
after the ceremony for Hi re beauti- 
ful place to Captain Ashley Beau- 
foy by his aunt, and within a few miles of 
Rarledale and - Vi a The record re 4 
says, that on the top of the carriage whi 
conveyed the bride and bridegroom to their 
new residence, carefully packed in an im 
rial, was the silver collar of Sir Guy Marten- 
broke ! 

Miss Beaufoy never forsook Darkbrothers, 
but on the contrary, spent so much of her 
time, and taste, and money, in improving the 
house, and beautifying the ruin, that Dark- 
brothers became a lion in the naighbosbeot. 
so that the Pompadours used to bring their 
guests to see it as a well-kept and picturesque 
_— of antique landscape; and the old 
ady often spoke of purchasing the fee-simple 
of the place, and leaving it to Grace’s second 
boy, Martenbroke, who was her favorite 
grandnephew. 

The cloisters were silent now, for James, 
the idiot lad, had died of an reg of 
green pears plundered from the FKarl’s or- 
chard one moonlight night, and Miss Beau- 
foy had replaced him with two little sk 
terriers, who kept the rats at bay ; and with 
the absence of en nocturnal trampers, the 
legend of Friar Basset died out ina few 
yam like a — for lack of 00 

Cheering it er presence, blessing 
her charities, ont brightening it by her hos- 

itality and her happy temper, Miss Beau- 
oy lived many years at “ the Old House of 
Darkbrothers.’’ She died in Grace’s arms, 
full of faith, and hope, and joy, and the 
poor wept around her grave. 

About four or five years before she died, 
the family had all assembled one hoppy 
Christmas at the vicarage, and were talk- 
ing over old events, when Captain Beaufoy, 


addressing his wife, said — 

‘* Grace, I want you toclear up a mystery 
to me and to all these good people. I have 
now been your happy husband for ten years, 
and if I were to be asked what is the distin- 
guishing trait of your character, I should 
answer, feminine gentleness. Tell us, then, 
what was the secret cause of your heroism, 
and what enabled you to rough scenes 
that many a stout-hearted man would have 
shrunk from ?’’ 

Grace answered in a low sweet tone— 

‘*My secret power was all in prayer. I 
went to my divine Saviour for everything ; 
he gave me the faith to ask, to receive; he 
NEVER FAILED ME — this was all the secret of 
my strength. May it be yours, my beloved 
husband, and yours, my own dear friends." 

There was silence among the circle as they 
sat, but the ear of God heard each heart as 
it throbbed its deep Amen. 
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From the Public Ledger. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
INEBRIATES. 


For a period of at least eight or ten years, 
Coleridge, with all his mighty gifts, seemed ut- 
terly lost to his friends, through intemperance — 
Wordsworth and Cottle had utterly given him up, 
and were looking every day to hear of his death 
from the intoxicating potion to which he was 
addicted; his own wife had ceased to hear or 
to desire to hear anything further of or from 
him, and he probably had not a real friend in 
the world left, who had the slightest hopes of 
ever seeing him reformed. Wordsworth had ap- 
pointed watchers to be with him night and day, 
and ~~ from him the opiates that were killing 
him. He had violated every pledge, deceived 
every friend, lost his honor, self-respect, and 
all confidence in his own power to conquer this 
all-subduing vice. This, his own letters and 
Cottle’s reminiscences abundantly prove. 

In this exigency, when an outcast without a 
guinea, he did an act, the wisest and most con- 
scientious that he had ever performed, and one 
that altered the destiny of his whole future life. 
Having heard of a physician of great benevolence 
and skill, he, though a perfect stranger, wrote 
to him, and frankly stated the whole of his case 


just as it was, that he had utterly lost the con- 


trol of himself in this matter, and needed to be 
treated as morally insane, while fully admitting 
his personal guilt; and asked if there was not 
some physician, who, knowing the whole of his 
case, would take charge of him confidentially as 
a patient. He felt sure, then, that by his writ- 
ings he would be able to pay all the expenses. 

This frank confession and confidence moved 
the heart of the stranger addressed, who, after 
two or three interviews, ultimately introduced 
him to Dr. Gilman, of Highgate, a medical man 
of some fortune, great ability and address, with 
whom he went to reside, he being fully acquaint- 
ed with ge and undertaking to do all that 
medical skill, high appreciation of genius, and 
a kind heart could perform for the restoration 
of his guest. 

From that house he never departed till he died. 
There he lived between twenty and thirty years, 
restored by being treated with love and respect, 
and medical and moral care. In the house 
which he had entered an humble penitent, the 
slave of opium, and unable to control himself in 
regard to it, he dwelt for almost a generation, 
living and at length dying as a Christian, to the 
full uasion of all who knew him most inti- 
mately. By degrees, thither flocked all the lead- 
ing minds of England, statesmen and divines, 
to levees in which he used to discourse on all 
the loftiest ranges of thought that will never die. 

One’ such case as this may show, perhaps, 
the good which might be effected, were some 
medical men of benevolence and tact, with high 
moral qualities and social standing, to devote 
themselves to the treatment of inebriates, with 
the view to their reformation, upon true medical, 
including in that term, social and moral, princi- 
ples. Men there are who would know how to 

t the insatiable appetite and craving for in- 





toxi drinks, or for opium, as a disease, 
and the lost self-control, the paley of the will, 
as also a temporary though most dangerous sec- 
ondary symptom of the complaint, while yet 
themselves ing those high moral powers 
of persuasion and control that would enable 
them to develope all the good qualities of. the 
mind and heart, often possessed to so high 
degree by such persons, and thus excite them 
away from their pernicious habits and appetites. 
e would not advocate any pudlic asylum 
of such a character just now. Publicity in 
many cases might even defeat theend. But we 
believe that there are many gentlemen in a 
crowded profession like that of medicine, who 
might, both with profit to themselves and the 
highest benefit to the whole community, effect a 
good to be accomplished in no other way, by 
devoting themselves to the reformation of some 
individuals of this class upon those principles 
which they would so well know how to apply to 
any other case. There are multitudes of men 
who could well afford to pay the physician hand- 
somely to be relieved from the pressure of habits 
that have become too much for them, and te be 
controlled wisely by a medical Mentor of tact 
and firmness, where they have lost the control 
of themselves. There are certainly thousands 
whose friends could and would gladly pay any 
sum for the recovery of some friend or relatiye 
from habits that are destroying body, mind, 
character, social standing, and the power of ac- 
complishing any of the,great ends of life. 

Doubtless there would be many relapses. So 
there was in Coleridge’s own instance, and, that 
great man earnestly desired that after his death 
a full statement of his case might be laid before 
the world; partly that others might not despair, 
even after years of confirmed indulgences, and 
many relapses into guilty habits, to the utter 
disheartening of all those who know them best, 
and love them most. There would no doubt be 
many final failures. But even that ought not 
to discourage any from the attempt. For if the 
sucoess is only temporary, it is so much added 
to life and to industry, so much taken from sin 
and evil in its waste and its example, so mucly 
abstracted from the direst of misery known toany 
man—the despair of self-conquest. There are 
many diseases which every physician knows will 
prove ultimately fatal, but in which he esteems 
himself successful in proportion as he retards 
their progress, and defers the dreaded consum- 
mation. We have known instances of partial 
and temporary reform which have prolonged 
the use of the noblest mental powers for years 
of agtive labor, to the happiness of families and 
the good of the whole world. 

Indeed, we believe that one chief reason why 
there are not more radical cures from intemper- 
ance is the want of sufficient counter excitants — 
that is, of enough mental activity to satisfy that 
craving of the brain for excitement, which, at 
times, if neglected, will break down every bar- 
rier. If but one such case is restored, the 
change produced is worth more, in point of hap- 
piness created, than the pain of a dozen ultimate 
failures. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD.—No. 2. 


Scunz. Spa. A wood in the Environs. The 
same persons present. 

Milverton. ‘‘ How shall we find a man? 
how shall we finda man” It is very well 
for you to ask me this question, and I own 
that I have great difficulty in answering it. 
Indeed, I feel inclined to say very rude things 
to you all, and to tell you that if you do not 
know him when you see him, you are great 
fools. 
Ellesmere. Complimentary ! 

Midhurst. But true. 

Dunsford. Well, Milverton, I must con- 
fess I cannot so readily make up my mind 
about men and their qualifications. 

Milverton. Schoolboys can. Here, boy, 
boy ! confound that fellow, he is teaching Fixer 
to hunt after game and vermin, which I dis- 


like very much, for I want him to he good | 


company with men. 

Midhurst (in an under-tone}. Not 80 
much difference between the various species 
of animals. 

Milverton. Well, boy, what I have called 
you back for is, to ask you something about 
your school which Mr. Ellesmere wants to 
know. Who is the best fighter ! 

Boy. Jem Simmonds. 

Milverton. Who is the cleverest fellow? 

Boy. Arthur Stokes. 

Milverton. In books, or in other things ! 

Boy. Ono, not in books. Jenkinson is 
the cleverest fellow in that, —a regular Sap. 
Mr. Allen says he “ll be a second first —no, 
no, I mean a double first, —it’s something 
great at college ; but you know all about it. 

Milverton. You may go; but leave the 
rats and mice in peace, if you can, for the next 
half-hour. I-know it is a great sacrifice for 
the boy-nature to make, but you must make 
it. [Boy runs off.] 

Milverton. Doany of you doubt the merits 
of Jem Simmonds, Arthur Stokes, or Jenkin- 
sont Observe, by the way, a nicety — the 
first and second boys have their Christian 
names given to them. They are the heroes. 

Ellesmere. Or the blackguards. 

Milverton. Boys look straight at the facts 
before them. Men, especially the men of our 
own time and nation, have a side way of look- 
ing at things. There is almost always some 
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Ellesmere. Descend from Astronomy, O 
philosophic man, and be pleased to enlighten 
your disciples in the common language of 
mankind. 

Milverton. You shall have it as bluntly 
as you please. You choose a member of Par- 
liament because he is a rich man, ora plausi- 
ble man, or because he is somebody’s nephew, 
or because, you being a Particular Baptist, he 
is a Particular Baptist. What right have 
you to expect him to be a sagacious man of 
business? Again, you vote for a railway 
director. Have you thought about the man’s 
merits? have you even looked at him? No, 
but you are a joint trustee with his solicitor’s 
cousin, and you can’t refuse your joint trus- 
tee’s request. Do you deserve to be run over 
in a tunnel, or not! The highest thing you 
have a right to is a delegate, not a represent- 
ative ; you did not look out for a man, and. 
of course you have not found one. 

Dunsford. This is all very cutting and 
satirical, Milverton, but I think it lacks your 
usual love of fairness, and I do not think you 
estimate the difficulty of discerning the right 
man. Now, take official life, of which you 
have some cognizance. Is it found so easy to 
ascertain who is the right man to fill an im- 
portant office? Do you approve, may I ask, 
of examinations for that purpose? 

Ellesmere. First let me ask a question; 
for Milverton will talk so much about these 
examinations, if he once begins about them. 
All official men are now boring one about the 
subject. I hope, Milverton, you don’t give 
in to the cant of the day, even in the minutest 
particular ; and that you do not utterly con- 
demn men for appointing their relations to 
offices? One of your remarks seemed to me 
to tend that way. 

Milverton. NotI. Relationship will have 
its way, and ought to have its way. If I 
were Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea — 
don’t smile! Soldiering is not different from 
everything else in the world, and I can im- 
agine a civilian suddenly becoming a good 
general, provided the said civilian had seen 
something of human affairs. Some of the 
greatest generals have shown their generalship 
suddenly, and at once. You would not have 
thought it so preposterous if I had imagined 
myself a great banker. I say, therefore, don’t 
smile when I talk of being Commander-in-Chief 
in the Crimea. 





great element of perturbation in their reckon- 
ings. 


Ellesmere. Visiting the outposts on 8 
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mowy night You? the chilliest mortal in 
the world ! 

Milverton. I would be carried in a litter, 
with a chafing-dish full of hot water; and 
would be cased in flannel and buckram in such 
a way that only the tip of the nose should be 
visible. Don’t make small criticisms, but 
exercise your imaginations vigorously, and 
fancy me Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 
Do you think that I should not appoint 
that boy there one of my aids-de-camp? He 
is of my blood. I know thoroughly what he 
can do. I have seen him twice in his life 
show the utmost coolness and courage in dan- 
ger. I could expose him to perils whereI might 
hesitate to do so with another man’s child ; 
but if you were to make me Secretary for the 
Colonies, unless the boy alters very much, I 
should not appoint him my private secretary. 
I would make fitness the first thing in my 
mind, but I would not ignore relationship. 
Why should one? You ought to know more 
about your relations than about other people, 
and to have discerned their capabilities. We 
shall never gain anything by attempting to 
expel nature. I always dread the English 
people when I see them rushing into impossi- 
ble virtue. My first thought is, who is to be 
victimized now! Just as when I hear a 
schoolmaster say, ‘‘ It ismy painful duty —”’ 
I know what a sound whipping, just or 
unjust, is about to be administered to some 
unfortunate boy. 

I have a right to be believed when I speak 
of such a matter as patronage. Having been 
for years in the closest connection with men 
in power, having served under two of the 
most gracious masters who ever were ministers 
— both of them men inclined to look most 
favorably on those ho served them, -—I 
cannot charge myself with having aided or 
abetted in making a single bad appointment. 
I have committed many other sins, but my 
conscience is clear about matters of patronage. 
At the same time, if you suppose that had I 
known any intimate friend or relation well 
fitted for any post, I should have looked coldly 
on his claims because of my friendship or rela- 
tionship with him, you are very much mis- 
taken. Indeed, there is often great injustice 
done by people towards their friends: and a 
man keeps himself safe from any imputation, 
and neglects the just merits of those whom he 
knows well, and might fairly serve. Fitness, 
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@ man is in a miserable position who is pro- 
moted toa place which he is unfit for. I 
would never aid in gaining such a position for 
a friend or relation. But that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from being blind, or pretending 
to be blind, to the claims and merits of friends 
and relations. Mark you this, too ; the friends 
and relations of men who rise are apt to be 
persons of some worth and ability likewise. 

Ellesmere. I declare, Milverton, I approve 
sometimes of what you say. Occasionally, if 
but rarely, you get above the twaddle and false 
morality which belong to you as a writer of 
essays. It would seem as if you had some- 
times lived in real life, and had not always 
been buried in the parish adjacent to Twad- 
dleton-cum-Mud, which our good friend here 
rules over with such a stern hand of ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Milverton. But all this time I have never 
answered Dunsford on his question about 
examinations. You interrupted me, Elles- 
mere, with your talk about nephews and 
nieces, and I wandered off into the Crimea. 
You asked me, Dunsford, did I approve of 
examinations for official men? I do, —that 
is, if examinations are kept within due 
bounds, and are not made to govern anything 
but the entrance into public life. Examina- 
tions fail as a test the moment they are 
applied to ascertain any of the higher qual- 
ifications. By the way, you have probably 
no idea how rare it is to meet with a first- 
rate man of business. Having always been 
very curious upon this subject, and having 
had great opportunities of observing, I should 
be puzzled to lay my finger upon more than 
ten men who have impressed me with a high 
notion of their qualifications as men of 
business. 

Dunsford. Now we are coming upon a 
really useful vein of talk. How were these 


men found? How are such men to be found ? 
What were they like ? 
Milverton. It would be very difficult to 


explain these things to you. But first, let us 
remember that the conduct of business de- 
pends not upon one faculty, but upon a happy 
combination of faculties, and that, strange to 
say, a high power of imagination is one of 
the most requisite of those faculties. Then 
there is a certain speed which is necessary. 
A man shall possess all the other necessary 
gifts, but shall not be able to go fast enough 





I repeat, is the first thing in my idea. 1 think 





with them. To borrow an expression from 
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the horse and dog men, “‘it is the pace that 
kills!” I have known a man chosen ——- 
but it is cruel work for these girls to be lis- 
tening to our dull official talk ; set off into 
the wood, my dears, and if you can find 
Walter, send him back to me; I want to 
ask him a question. 

Ellesmere. Yes, let them hunt the other 
butterflies. Good-bye. 

[Exeunt Biancus and Miiprep.]} 


Milverton. Whereabouts were we! what 
was I saying ? 
Ellesmere. ‘‘Tt is the pace that kills; ”’ 


and you said you knew a man once —— 

Milverton. Well, I knew a man once 
who was honestly appointed to a high place, 
and he was a very competent person to do 
ten things in the day, but his office required 
of him to undertake fifteen, and the con- 
sequence was that he was wholly bothered 
and bewildered, and soon became a nonentity. 

[Watrer comes running back.’ 

Milverton. You said, my boy, that Ar- 
thur Stokes was the cleverest fellow in the 
school. What is there peculiar about him t 
I mean, how does he differ from the other 
boys! Tell us something about him. 

Boy. 0, why, he pitches into everything 
with all his might. He is a regular brick. 

Milverton. ‘‘ He pitches into everything 
with all his might.’’ These are not exactly 
the words that Addison would have used, 
or even Dr. Johnson, but they will do; you 
may go, my boy, and I won’t bother you by 
sending for you again. [Exit Boy.] I 
think, Ellesmere, we have arrived at some- 
thing in that answer. That intensity of 
character is not a thing which is necessarily 
discovered by an examination, but it is soon 
found out in real life. 

Midhurst. © yes, there is a good deal of 
intense folly. 

Milverton. Now I will tell you something 
in my own experience, which exactly illus- 
trates what I mean. I thought, do you 
know, that the boy would give some such 
answer as he gave, and I meant to illustrate 
it by the following anecdote. 

When I was, comparatively speaking, new 
to official life, I remember my master sending 
for me in a state of great alarm and hurry, 
and explaining to me a business of much 
importance which had to be transacted that 
afternoon, and which it was impossible for 
him to attend to in person, as he was on @ 


committee in the House of Commons, which 
demanded his presence. This business also 
was imperative : a vessel was to sail the fol- 
lowing morning, and it ought to be the bearer 
of certain orders from the government. In 
those days you must remember there were no 
electric telegraphs. He rapidly expressed his 
own wishes, told me what officers to com- 
municate with, and then rushed away. You 
know that the life of a minister is very much 
like that of a hunted dog with a kettle tied 
to his tail, and a mob of malignant little boys 
after him. Well, I was left to my own 
devices, and I saw the importance of the 
thing I had to do. I went instantly to one 
of the highest official functionaries — I made 
my way into his room and stated the case 
to him ; he listened gravely, and commenced 
a reply which was very able, and would 
have done him great credit in the House of 
Commons. It first glanced at things in gen- 
eral; it then went into a profound discus- 
sion on the subject in question; it then 
returned to things in general, and was sport- 
ive, learned, just, and accurate. For a 
defence of our conduct, which, however, had 
not yet been conducted, it would doubtless 
have afforded admirable materials. 
Meanwhile I saw that nothing would 
come of all this. I had not been three 
minutes in the room before I began to think 
—— how soon I shall get out again? He was 
a great functionary, I a very small one ; he 
a man in full maturity, Ia youth, with but 
a recent trace of gingerbread, as our witty 
friend L—— says, on my upper lip ; I must 
not therefore leave him abruptly ; but my 
whole thoughts were turned towards the 
door, and to the swiftest mode of decently 
meking my exit by it. I felt a cold per- 
spiration break out all over me, especially 
when he returned to discuss things in gen- 
eral. Silence was my only chance. At last 
I made my escape. I lost no time in setting 
off to another functionary, of equal power. 
Having the privilege of a minister’s secretary, 
I forced my way through a room-full of 
applicants. (They knew the right man to 
come to!) I stated my case. He broke out 
with @ fierce oath, which was like music in 
my ears, for it showed me that the man 
understood the point and the pressure. 
+4 ewe eee it, Milverton,’’ he said, “ ring 
the bell.’’ A messenger answered the im- 





petuous summons. “ Let a special meossen- 
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ger be ready instantly for Plymouth.” He 
then forthwith prepared a despatch, whieh I 
dare say I had the audacity to sign on behalf 
of my master. The messenger was sent off, 
he arrived in, time, and the thing was 
satisfactorily settled. At least there was no 
grievance established against the government 
on the ground of neglect.’’ 

Now this is a commonplace transaction ; 
but observe throughout the complete man of 
business. He did not trust to the mail, 
though our messenger started only two or 
three hours before it. He knew at once 
where the delay would be— namely, in the 
messenger getting ready, not in the drafting 
of the despatch. He did not wander into 
general talk, and probably did not suffer a 
stray thought to carry him off the business 
on hand. All these are things which you 
soon see in a man when you come to act 
with him. In a board of directors, does not 
every director know who really is the capable 
man — who it is that can prepare and fore- 
see —who is not flurried by the hurry of 
others, or bewildered by the perplexity of 
affairs? Above all, they know who is the 
valiant man amongst them — for valor enters 
largely into the wise conduct of affiirs. Do 
not ask me again, how is one to know a man, 
or if you do, you must expect that I shall 
be as rude to you as I was when I began 
this conversation. 

Dunsford. All that you say, Milverton, 
is very interesting, and you have the advan- 
tage over an obscure and retired person like 
me, of being able to back up your “ wise 
saws’? with ‘* modern instances; ’’ but I do 
feel, notwithstanding all that you have said, 
that there are qualities in a man which can- 
not be made out in this rapid way. 

Milverton. Well, I like to be candid, 
and I will own, if you please, that there are 
high qualifications which are very difficult to 
discover. The power of organizing is one. 
I have known three statesmen suddenly called 
upon to act in a matter of great complexity, 
and in fact to provide a new organization of 
some kind. We will call the statesmen A., 
B.,and 0. A. and B. were men of the first 
eminence. (©. had been just as long before 
the public. He was not, however, of the 


first eminence ; but, in such a matter as this, 
he was everything, and they were nothing. 
When the thing had been done they could 
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were rich in reasons, great in answers, ac- 
complished in defence, but at the council 
they looked blandly and somewhat vacantly 
at one another, while C., who would have 
made a good general, saw at once what was 
the first step to be taken — how at a certain 
point of the road there would be such and 
such difficulties——how each of these diffi- © 
culties was to be provided for in a separate 
manner — what after-combinations would then 
have to be prepared—and so on. In fact, 
this man saw the chess-board of human life, 
and understood the game, which is a very 
different thing from being silvery-tongued 
about it. I admit that these high qualifi- 
cations are not easily to be discerned in a 
man. Once perceived, we may rely upon 
them forever. A late Under Secretary of 
State for Ireland had them in a high degree ; 
and they were visible, I imagine, in every- 
thing he undertook. Such men are worth 
any price. Do not look too curiously into 
their riches, or their poverty, or their cousin- 
ship, or their morality, or their religion, but 
get hold of them whenever you can. De- 
pend upon, it they are as much wanted in 
civil as in military life. 

Ellesmere. They would be great bores in 
private life. I hope you don’t want me, 
Milverton, to visit any of them. 

Milverton. How utterly irrelevant and 
absurd, Ellesmere! Who was talking about 
your visiting them! I did not say they 
were agreeable men. But when you can’t 
answer me, you always endeavor to bring in 
ridicule. 

Midhurst. Mr. Ellesmere appears to me 
to belong to what you called, Mr. Milverton, 
the Broad-grin Interest, and I suppose he is 
soon about to produce a comic history. 

Ellesmere. And my worthy friend, Mr. 
Midhurst, with whom I will not quarrel (on 
account of the judicious dinner which he 
ordered yesterday), seems to me to belong to 
the Universal Moan Association. But here 
come the girls. Really there is some use in 
women; we should not have been so rude 
to one another if they had remained. [Enter 
Buancue and Mitprep.] As you were say- 
ing, Milverton, one may at last understand 
something about men, but it is impossible to 
understand anything about women. Now, 
why they should be so fond of dancing I 
can’t think. There was a moon-faced young 





defend it splendidly in Parliament. They 


man yesterday at the rooms, very witty, no 
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doubt, for a country justice, but otherwise 
not distinguished, whom Miss Blanche and 
Miss Mildred were delighted to see, and for 
spinning about with whom they forsook Mr. 
Midhurst’s cheering conversation on things 
in general, varied by a little discussion as to 
what fish had been seen in the market-place 
yesterday. They also forsook me for the 
moon-faced man, and when I upbraided Miss 
Blanche, she said ‘he was such a useful 
partner — he could dance everything well.” 
Upon my word, if I had to begin life over 
again I would learn how to dance. 

Milverton. IT have learnt. My little girl 
taught me; but I labor under a slight diffi- 
culty. I can only dance with certain part- 
ners who know my defects, and who at certain 
crises of the dancing know what to do with 
me. This is rather humiliating. 

Midhurst. It is a good description of 
what a partner for life should be, and what 
they seldom are. 

Ellesmere. You cheerful creature! You 
are in high dudgeon with Miss Blanche 
because she listened so coldly to your solemn 
talk about turbot. Ah, my good friend, 
when you want to discourse about good eat- 
ing, come to me. Women are so unsensual : 
it is their great defect,—they have but 
one. 

But to return to dancing. What are we 
to do, Mr. Midhurst, if the girls whisk off 
every evening with moon-faced individuals, 
leaving us as wall-flowers? Milverton sits 
grimly looking on, far away in the clouds, 
working through long, dreary periods of 
history, and finding a great relief in being 
able to be silent without being suspected’ of 
being unsocial. 

Milverton. I love to see dancing. I have 
thought a great deal about it. 

Ellesmere. More than about the Currency 
question ? 

Milverton. Yes, and some of the saddest 
and most remorseful moments of my life 
have been while witnessing the dancing at a 
rustic place or tea-garden in the outskirts of 
some great city abroad. 

Ellesmere. Remorseful! What do you 
mean, Milverton * 

Milverton. You will see, if I describe to 
you my feelings at the last merry meeting 
of that kind at which I was present. It was 
in a garden near to one‘of the most de- 


lightful of German towns — a Lutheran town, 
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by the way. The good people had all been 
to church, and, after their homely dinners, 
had assembled to listen to an orchestral per- 
formance. Every reasonable appliance of 
comfort was there; abundance of chairs and 
tables ; tea, coffee, beer, and cakes, were to 
be purchased. Whole families came quietly 
trooping in. Pleasant and quiet recognitions 
were exchanged. The garden began to fill. 
The elders took their seats. Here and there 
a middle-aged woman comforted herself with 
that interminable knitting which they love 
so much. The children played about with 
one another amidst the chairs, or with grave 
dogs which endured their caresses. The aged 
and the infirm were not absent from the 
scene ; and one poor paralytic man, wheeled 
thither in his easy-chair, was set a little 
apart from the company, as if his infirmities 
had begun to separate him from the world, 
upon which, however, he was looking kindly 
and placidly, with his hands folded on his 
breast. 

The music began, and the elder children 
clambered about the orchestra, putting them- 
selves into all manner of impossible positions, 
as it would seem to the grown-up bystander, 
and contemplating the ophicleide with a satis- 
fied attention. 

The people had just endured a public 
calamity, and the first piece of music played 
gave a full and beautiful expression of their 
sorrow. All of them listened with gravity 
and apparent sadness. When the piece was 
over, there was a little walking about amongst 
the younger but grown-up portion of the 
community — a very little, however, for your 
German is not a mobile creature. Then 
came pieces of a more lively character. The 
babies began to dance in their nurses’ arms, 
and the younger children to execute irregular 
dances, which put me in mind of our excel- 
lent Professor’s work on The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties. . I noticed one 
little girl, who will not want partners ten 
years hence, but who was obliged to content 
herself on this occasion by dancing with the 
baby’s go-cart, of which she held the handle, 
and which she twisted and turned about as 
if it were a partner. 

Gentleness, good-nature, and a mild enjoy- 
ment were the characteristics of the meeting. 
Of course anything like inebriety was quite 
out of the question. You might as well have 
expected to see drunkenness in a church. 
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The evening began to come on. Had you 
not perceived it in the increasing chilliness of 
the air, and in the appearance of the sky, you 
might have known it from the way in which 
one or two fond fathers of families began to 
take up little boys in their arms, who were 
protesting that they were not sleepy, while the 
anxious mothers were putting bonnets and 
tippets upon other little ones. 

I did not wait to see the departure of all 
these families, but went on to a large and 
handsome room where there was to be some 
dancing. _ Here the company consisted of 
clerks, soldiers, servants, milliners, and all 
classes of the population below what we call 
the gentry. Here again, however, the family 
character prevailed, and careful mothers 
smoothed their daughters’ hair, and arranged 
the single rose in it ; while fathers of portly 
mien walked about, rattling money occasion- 
ally in their pockets, and talking with the 
betrothed of their daughters, — who, being 
always anxious to stand well with the future 
papa-in-law, were listening deferentially to his 
discourse about markets or politics, while they 
stole, occasionally, glances at the pleasing, 
good-humored girls, in whose looks, dress, and 
behavior they had already what you lawyers, 
Ellesmere, call ‘‘ a vested interest.” 

Ellesmere. Very charming, no doubt, but 
somewhat slow, as we young men about town 


| should say. 


Milverton. Then you young men about 
town are great noodles, for you may depend 
upon it that what you call slow pleasures are 
the pleasures best worth having — remorseless 
pleasures — pleasures that are good to think 
upon next day. 

Midhurst. Ah, you don’t tell us of the 
jealousies, and the polite dislikes, and scold- 
ings by eyes, that go on in all human assem- 
blies. 

Dunsford. Mankind is not perfectly ami- 
able anywhere, Mr. Midhurst ; but I should 
think they are as little likely to be unamiable 
in an assembly of this kind, of virtuous people, 
met to amuse themselves innocently, as any- 
where. 

Ellesmere. You don’t know, perhaps, Mr. 
Midhurst, that our good tutor is always on 
Milverton’s side. If Milverton were to write 
an essay upon the merits of Nero, Dunaford 
would appear upon the scene with nine folio 
volumes, all collected from manuscripts hither- 
to undiscovered, and containing accounts of 
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the good deeds of Nero, which, until this 
happy moment, had escaped the notice of the 
learned. 

Milverton, Whenever you have come to 
an end, gentleman, with your discussions upon 
human nature in general, I will proceed with 
my account of the dance. 

Mildred. Pray don’t let Mr. Ellesmere 
talk “any more for the next quarter of an 
hour. 

Ellesmere. Ono, of course not. A dance 
always enters into the third act — the impor- 
tant act—in the tragedy, or comedy, of a 
woman’s life. 

Mildred. And who, then, is the court fop 
that generally makes the dance so interesting 
or so absurd, by his profound but hypocritical 
gestures of adoration ? 

Ellesmere. Proceed, proceed, Milverton. 
We men, I see, gain nothing by this halt in 
the story, if Miss Mildred is to be allowed to 
talk in this fashion. 

Milverton. The dance began, — the musie 
was admirable, the soldiers had brought their 
band with them, and the dancing was certain- 
ly very creditable. I, who am a great lover 
of good blood and high breeding (by which I 
do not mean any aristocratic nonsense, but by 
‘* good blood ’’ a happy admixture of races), 
was glad to perceive that though these people 
practise dancing as much as any class amongst 
us in England, yet that they were not to be 
compared with some of us; and I could not 
help thinking how some of our court beauties, 
Miss E., or the graceful Duchess of R., or a 
much greater personage (dress these ladies 
how you might), would have at once out- 
shone this dancing crowd, and arrested all 
attention by their graceful movements. 

I soon escaped from the crowd, and went 
into a gallery where one or two clumsy boys, 
who I suppose had no chance for partners, 
were doing their steps by themselves. I 
leaned over the balustrading, and looked on 
for a long time, and each moment I felt my- 
self growing sadder and sadder. I am not 
ashamed to tell you that I felt that closeness 
in the throat and that Jargeness of the heart 
which answer to tears in men like me who 
never cry. For I thought of our own brave, 
noble, well-bred, kindly-natured, uncultured, 
unprovided people. I thought how, for the 
most part, their merry-makings are so rude, 
80 infrequent, and so vicious. I thought to 





myself that in the unwelcome line of life which 
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I have perforce taken up (because I could not 
get a hearing with perfect independence in any 
other way), and which I have maintained with 
the utmost repagnance, I still had been what 
is called a successful man, and that thousands 
of people were generally good enough to lis- 
ten to anything I had to say to them. And 
I went on to think how joyfully I woulg bar- 
ter all this (and no man willingly gives up 
power, certainly not I), if I could but estab- 
lish in England one such place of meeting for 
teally innocent recreation. 

But second thoughts told me that it would 
be edsier to change a dynasty. How many 
prejudices must first be got over — how much 
unreasonable pride of class— how many deep 
¢law-marks of puritanism must be effaced — 
how many good people must be taught to 
look with Christian humility upon their own 
goodness, — before, in England, we can have 
those cheap, those imnocent, those recurring 
pleasures for the English people, which will 
most effectually combat drunkenness, unso- 
ciality, and irreligion. 

[Here Miiverton, whose voice had been becom- 
ing tremulous and excited, got up and 
walked away under the trees, Fixer dute- 
ously following him. Buiancue’s eyes were 
filled with tears. Exuzswere looked at her 
Sor a moment, and then exclai — 
How these women are victimized by seriti- 

ment. But then I suppose it must be true 

sentiment, for if ever there was a fellow who 
religiously believed in what he says, it is 
our philosophic friend. Here he comes—I 
mean the dog; but they are both of the same 
family, and hold exactly the same sentiments, 

—and how gravely and mournfully they 

would both have looked over the gallery to- 

gether, Fixer’s protuberant teeth and black 
shining muzzle reflecting the lamplight! 

But here they come. 

Milverton. I went down. Whom should 
I meet in the crowd but that accomplished 
young surgeon, George Panton, who, like 
myself, was rejoiced to see such good man- 
ners, so much good fellowship, and such 
enjoyment. We approached a group of 
dancers, when suddenly a pretty girl darted 
out of the throng, laid her hand on my 
companion’s arm, and exclaiming ‘‘ mein Lieber 
Englander,” began to offer a profusion of 
thanks about something which I had not 
mastery enough of German to understand. 
After a minute or two her partner, a young 
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soldier, advanced, and with a Kindly smile to 
us and a very gracious one to her, asked the 
girl to recommence the dance. This soldier’s 
manner was so exceedingly. good (and, let 
me tell you, it is not a pleasant circumstance 
to have one’s partner rush off in that way), 
that I said to myself, I have been deceived — 
these are young officers, —and I began to 
question Panton about the girl. It appeared 
that, on a former professional visit to the 
town, he had operated successfully upon her 
sister for some disease in the eyes, and that 
was the cause of this effusion of gratitude. 
He said her sister, his former patient, and 
her mother were in the room, and he had 
just been talking to them. They were poor, 
decent people, he remarked. I begged to be 
introduced to the old mother, and, in the 
course of my talk with her, found out that 
the young soldier was a corporal, and that 
there was not a soldier in the room who held 
a commission. I had been right'in my con- 
jecture about the status of the company. 
That is an important fact to dwell upon, for 
I want you fully to appreciate the polishing 
effect, the culture of manners, that grows out 
of these réunions of young people under the 
eyes of their fathers and mothers, and in the 
society of their brothers and sisters and kins- 
folk. I know ‘as well as‘a certain’ noble 
lord does, that there are such things as 
casinos, but I distrust all places of amuse- 
ment where people’s maiden aunts and 
mothers are not to be found. 

Midhurst. Tt is very sad. 

[Nobody asked what was very sad. Exuxs- 
mERE had been looking very grave for the 
last few minutes. It occurred to some of 
us that these German reminiscences were 
not particularly pleasant to him. The sun 
had set, and the stars were beginning to be 
visible. One of the girls made a remark 
about them.} , 

Milverton. ‘Mere lumps of ice, or flabby 
mud, or dismal swanips. Nothing rational 
upon any of them, I assure you, my dears, 
upon the best scientific authority. 

Midhurst. ©, monstrous doctrine, which 
would abridge the comfort and lower the 
hopes of mankind. Who that has the tiniest 
speck of a soul, when fevered by excitement, 
frost-bitten by care, overburdened with weari- 
ness, perplexed with doubt, has not looked 
up and read such tidings in those myriads 
of kindly eyes as have made his pathway 
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straight before him, his mind calm, his cares 
sleepful, and his burdens so light that he has 
looked about for them, to see where they 
have fallen off! Who 80 little of the 
dreamer and the poet that he has not, at 
some time or another, felt that there was 
some “ bright particular star,”’ which had a 
tenderness for him? Who 80 little of a lover 
as not to have felt his love raised into beati- 
tade, when he has looked upon the stars and 
thought of her, and pictured to himself a 
world where love is the course of life, and 
not the exception? Who so irreligious as 
not to have felt a thankfulness beyond all 
words of adoration, at the graciousness of 
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God in allowing man to contemplate the 

unveiled immensity of Creation ! 

(Exuxsurez looked in a startled manner at 
Mr. Minuvursr, but said nothing to the com- 
pany in general, though he whispered in 
Dunsrorn’s ear, ‘* This serious Falstaff 
of ours seems chiefly to have employed him- 
seif in reading Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ 
Zimmerman on ‘ Solitude,’ and Drelin- 
court on ‘Death.’ I am very much 
afraid of him. He does not seem to me, 
though, to be particularly strong, or at 
least does not condescend to be argumenta- 
tive, as regards his scientific views.’’] 








THE WANDERING BEE. 


‘¢ H1aH mountains closed the vale, 
Bare, rocky mountains, to all living things 
Inhospitable; on whose sides no her 
Rooted, no insect fed, no bird awoke 
Their echoes, save the eagle, strong of wing; 
A lonely plunderer, that afar 
Sought in the vales his prey. 


*¢Thither towards those mountains Thalaba 
Advanced, for well he ween’d that there had 
F 


‘ate 

Destined the adventure’s end. 

Up a wide vale, winding amid their depths, 

A stony vale between receding heights 

Of stone, he wound his way. 

A cheerless place! The solitary Bee, 

Whose buzzing was the only sound of life, 

Flew there on restless wing, 

Seeking in vain one blossom, where to fix.”’ 
—Thalaba, book v1. 12, 18. 


This incident of the wandering bee, highly 
poetical, seems at first sight very improbable, 
and passes for one of the many strange creations 
of this wild poem. But yet it is quite true to 
nature, and was probably suggested to Southey, 
an omnivorous reader, by some out-of-the-way 
book of travels, 

In Hurton’s Voyage to Lapland, vol. 11. p. 
251, published a few years since, he says that 
as he stood on the verge of the North Cape, — 


‘¢ The only living creature that came near me 
was a bee, which hummed roe | by. What 
did the busy insect seek there? Not a blade of 


grass grew, and the only vegetable matter on this 
point was a cluster of withered moss at the very 
edge of thre awful precipice, and it I gathered at 
considerable risk as ® memorial of my visit.’’ 


So in Fremont’s Exploring Expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains, 1842, p. 69, he speaks 
of standing on the crest of the snow peak, 18,570 
feet above the Gulf of Mexico, and adds : 


‘* During our morning’s ascent, we had met no 
sign of animal life, except the small sparrow-like 
bird already ventieasl: A stillness the most 
profound, and a terrible solitude, forced them- 
selves constantly on the mind as the great fea- 
tures of the place. Here on the summit, where 
the stillness was absolute, unbroken by any 
sound, and the solitude complete, we thought 
ourselves beyond the region of animated life : 
but while we were sitting on the rook, a solitary 
bee (Bromus, the humble bee) came winging his 
flight from the eastern valley, and lit on the knee 
of one of the men. 

*¢ It was a strange place, the icy rock and thé 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, for a lover 
of warm sunshine and flowers; and we pleased 
ourselvés with the idea that he was the first of 
his species to cross the mountain barrier, a sol- 
itary pioneer to foretell the advance of civiliza- 
tion. I believe that a moment’s thought would 
have made us let him continue his way unharmed, 
but we carried out the law of this country, where 
all snimated nature seems at war; and sei 
him immediately, put him in at least a fit place, 
in the leaves of a large book, among the flowers 
we had collected on our way.’’— Votes and 
Queries. . 
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Onz love affair, however, was not so easily 
effaced. From childhood his strange didactic 
father had instructed him and his sister in 
dancing, a task which, as we picture to our- 
selves the cold, formal, rigorous old Frank- 
furter, seemed rather ludicrous. He was 
perfectly unconscious of any incongruity. 
With the utmost gravity he drilled them into 
a minuet, playing to them on the flageolet. 
Since then Gvethe’s dancing had been neglect- 
ed, and when he stood up to a minuet once at 
Leipsic, he got through it so awkwardly as to 
draw upon himself the suspicion of having 
done so to prevent being invited again. 

A handsome youth unable to dance was an 
anomaly in Strasburg. Not a Sunday even- 
ing passed without the pleasure gardens being 
crowded with gay dancers ; galas frequently 
enlivened the week; and the merry Alsa- 
tians, then as now, never meet but they must 
commence spinning round in the waltz. Itisa 
pleasant sight. The girls are whirling round 
and round in the arms of their lovers ; the old 
people are seated at small tables under the 
branching shade of fragrant boughs, pipes 
hanging luxuriously ffom the placid mouths 
of the men, while before them stand chopins, 
of Strasburg beer, detestable to all but Alsa- 
tian palates ; and children are playing about 
the benches. Into these gardens, amidst 
these waltzers, Goethe constantly went — yet 
could not waltz! In private society the case 
was still worse. He resolved at length to 
learn. A friend recommended him to a danc- 
ing-master of repute, who soon pronounced 
himeelf gratified with his progress. 

This master, a dry, precise, but amiable 
Frenchman, had two daughters, who assisted 
him at his lessons, acting both as partners 
and correctors. Two pretty girls, both under 
twenty, charming with French vivacity and 
coquetry, could not fail to interest the young 
poet; nor could the graceful, handsome 
youth fail to create an impression on two 
girls whose lives were somewhat lonesome. 
Symptoms of this interest very soon showed 
themselves. The misfortune was that the 
state of their feelings made what dramatists 
call ‘‘a situation.” Goethe's heart inclined 
towards Emilia, who loved another; while 
that of Lucinda, the elder sister, was be- 
stowed upon him. Emilia was afraid to trust 
herself too much with him ; but Lucinda was 
always at hand, ready to waltz with him, to 





protract his lesson, or to show him little 
attentions. There were not many pupils, so 
that he often remained after his lesson to 
chat away the time or to read aloud to them 
@ romance: dangerous moments ! 

He saw how things stood, yet puzzled 
himself about the reserve of the younger sis- 
ter. The cause of it came out at last. One 
evening, after the dance was over, Lucinda 
detained him in the dancing-room, telling 
him that her sister was in the sitting-room 
with a fortune-teller, who was disclosing the 
condition of a lover to whom the girl’s heart 
was given. ‘‘Mine,’’ said Lucinda, “ is 
free, and I must get used to its being 
slighted.’’ ‘ 

He tried to parry this thrust by divers lit- 
tle compliments ; and, indiscreetly enough, 
advised her to try her own fate with the 
fortune-teller, offering to do the same himeelf. 
Lucinda did not like that tampering with 
fate, declaring that the disclosures of the 
oracle were too true to be made a matter of 
sport. Probably this piqued him into a lit- 
tle more earnestness than he had shown, for 
ultimately he persuaded her to go into the 
sitting-room with him. They found Emilia 
much pleased with the information that she 
had received from the pythoness, who was 
highly flattered at the new resort to her 
shrine. A handsome reward was promised 
her if she should disclose the truth. With 
the customary ceremonial she began to tell 
the fortune of the elder sister. She hesitated. 
**O, I see,” said Emilia, ‘‘ that you have 
something unpleasant to tell.”” Lucinda turned 
pale, but said, ‘‘ Speak out; it will not cost 
me my life.” The fortune-teller heaved a 
deep sigh, and proceeded with her disclosures. 
Lucinda, she said, was in love ; but her love 
was not returned ; another person standing in 
the way. And she went on with more in the 
same style. It is not difficult to imagine that 
the sybil should readily enough interrupt the 
little drama which was then acting by the 
youth and two girls before hereyes. Lucinda 
showed evidence of distress; and the old 
woman endeavored to give a better turn to 
the affair by throwing out hopes of letters 
and money. ‘ Letters,’’ said Lucinda, ‘‘ I do 
not expect ; and money I do not want. IfI 
love as you say, I have a right to be loved 
in return.” The fortune-teller shuffled the 
cards again; but that only made matters 
worse ; the girl now appeared in the oracular 
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vision in great trouble, her lover at a greater 
distance. A third shuffle of the cards was 
still worse. Lucinda burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, and rushed from the room. 
*¢ Follow her,’’ said Emilia, ‘‘and comfort 
her.” But he hesitated, not seeing what 
comfort he could well give, as he could not 
assure her of some return for her affection. 
‘Let us go together,”’ he replied. Emilia 
doubted whether her presence would do good ; 
but she consented. Lucinda had locked 
herself in ; and paying the old woman for 
the work, Goethe left the house. 

He had scarcely courage to re-visit the 
sisters ; but on the third day Emilia sent for 
him, and he received his lesson as usual. 
Lucinda, however, was absent ; and when he 
asked for her, Emilia told him that she was 
in bed, declaring that she should die. She 
had thrown out great reproaches against him 
for his ungrateful behavior. ‘‘ And yet I 
do not know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I am guilty 
of having expressed any sort of affection for 
her. I know somebody who can bear me 
witness of that.’? Emilia smiled. ‘*I com- 
prehend,”’ she said ; ‘‘ but if we are not care- 
ful we shall all find ourselves in a disastrous 
position. Forgive me if I say that you must 
not go on with your lessons. My father 
says he is ashamed to take your money any 
longer, unless you mean to pursue the art of 
dancing ; since you know already what, is 
needed by a young man in the world.” 
* Do you tell me to avoid the house, Emilia?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ but not on 
my account. When you had gone the other 
day, I had the cards cut for you; and the 
same answer was given thrice. You were 
surrounded by friends and all sorts of good 
fortune ; but the ladies kept aloof from you ; 
my poor sister stood furthest of all. One 
other constantly came near to you; but 
never close; for a third person, a man, 
always came between. I will confess that I 
thought I was myself this second lady ; and 
now you will understand my advice. I have 
promised myself to another, and until now 
I loved him more than any one. Yet your 
presence might become more dangerous to me 
than it has becn ; and then what a position 
would be yours, between two sisters, one of 
whom you would have made miserable by 
your affection, and the other by your cold- 
ness.’” She held out her hand and bade 
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him farewell ; she then led him to the door, 
and in token that it was to be their last 
meeting, she threw herself upon his bosom 
and kissed him tenderly. Just as he had 
put his arms around her, a side door flew 
open, and her sister rushed in ‘in a night- 
dress,’’ crying, ‘* You shall not be the only 
one to take leave of him!’’ Emilia released 
him. Lucinda took him in her arms, pressed 
her black locks against his cheeks ; remained 
thus for some time, and then drawing back, 
looked him earnestly in the face. He took 
her hand, and tried to muster some kind ex- 
pressions to soothe her ; but she turned away, 
walked passionately up and down the room, 
and then threw herself in great agitation 
into a corner of the sofa. Emilia went up 
to her, but was violently repulsed, and a 
scene ensued, which had in it, says the prim 
cipal performer, nothing really theatrical, 
although it could only be represented on the 
stage by an actor of sensibility. Lucinda 
poured forth reproaches against her sister. 
‘“* This,’’ said she, ‘‘is not the first heart- 
beating for me that you have wheedled away. 
Was it not so with the one now betrothed 
to you, while I loéked on and bore it? I 
only know the tears it cost me; and now 
you would rob me of this one. How many- 
would you manage to keep at once? Iam 
frank and easy-tempered, and all think they 
understand me at once, and may slight me. 
You are secret and quiet, and make people 
wonder at what may be concealed behind: 
there is nothing there but a cold, selfish heart, 
sacrificing everything to itself.’ Emilia 
seated herself by her sister, and remained 
silent, while Lucinda, growing more excited, 
began to betray matters not quite proper for 
him to hear. Emilia made a sign to him to 
withdraw. But Lucinda caught the sound, 
sprang towards him, and then remained lost 
in thought. ‘‘I know that I have lost you,” 
she said: ‘‘ I claim youno more; but neither 
shall you have him.”’ So saying she grasped 
him wildly by the head, with her hands thrust 
among his hair, pressed her face to his, and 
kissed him repeatedly on the mouth. ‘‘ Now 
fear my curse! Woe upon woe, for ever 
and ever, to her who for the first time after 
me kisses these lips! Dare to sport with 
him now! Heaven hears my curse! And 
you, begone, begone while you may !” 

He hurried from the house, never to return. 
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Is not this narrative like a scene in a novel ? 
The excited little French woman — the bewil- 
dered poet— the old fortune-teller and the 
dry old dancing-master, faintly sketched, in 
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the background, are the sort of figures 
novelist would delight in.—From Lewes 
Life of Goethe. 





PoeticaL TAVERN S1ans. —I made a note of 
the following specimen of a poetical tavern sign, 
in one of Mr. Mark Lemon’s Supplements to 
The Illustrated London News (Dec. 27, 1851). 
I here transcribe it to add to Mr. Warde’s 
collection : 

**The following is a literal copy of a sign 
conspicuously displayed in front of small public- 
house in the village of Folkesworth, near Stilton, 
Hunts. It contains as much poetry as, perhaps, 
the rustic Folkesworth folks are worth; and 
doubtless they think it to be (in the Stilton ver- 
nacular) ‘ quite the cheese : ’ 


[A rude figure of a Fox.] 
‘I. HAM. A. CVNEN . FOX 
YoU . SEE . THER . HIS 
NO . HARME . ATCHED 
TO .ME.IT.IS . MY. MRS. 
WISH . TO . PLACE . ME 
HERE . TO . LET . YOU . NO 
HE . SELS . GOOD . BEERE.’ 


**The Captain Rawlinson of the district has 
deciphered this inscription, and conjectures its 
meaning to be as follows: 


‘I am a cunning fox, you see; 
There is no harm attach’d to me; 
It is my master’s wish to place me here, 
To let you know he sells good beer.’ ’” 


In King Street, Norwich, at the sign of ‘‘ The 
Waterman,’’ kept by a man who is a barber, 
and over whose door is the pole, are these lines : 


**Roam not from pole to pole, . 
But step in here; 
Where nought exceeds the shaving, 
But the beer.’’ 





‘Tae Fortorn Horz.— My attention was 
‘directed to the consideration of this expression 
‘some years ago when reading in John Dymmoks’ 
Treatise of Ireland, written about the year 
1600, and published among the T'racts relating 
to. Ireland, printed for the Irish Archeological 
Society, vol. 11., the following paragraph : 

“© Before the vant-guard marched the forelorn 
hope, consisting of forty shott and twenty shorte 
“weapons, with order that they should not dis- 
charge untill they presented theire pieces to the 
rebells’ breasts in their trenches, and that 
sooddenly the short weapons should enter the 
trenches pell mell: vpon eyther syde of the vant- 
yguarde (which was observed in the batle and 

e) marched wings of shott enterlyned 


much care and diligence as occasion required. 
The baggage, and a parte of the horse, marched 
before the battell; the rest of the horse troopes 
fell in before the rearewarde except thirty, 
which, in the head of the rearelorne hope, con- 
ducted by Sir Hen. Danvers, made the retreit of 
the whole army.’’ —P. 82. 

The terms rearelorne hope and forelorn hope 
occur constantly in the same work, and bear the 
same signification as in the foregoing. 
Remarking upon this circumstance to my 
friend, the late Dr. Graves, he wrote the follow- 
ing notice of the word in the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science, of which I was 
then the editor, in Feb. 1849 : 


‘* Military and civil writers of the present day 
seem quite ignorant of the true meaning of the 
words forlorn hope. The adjective has nothing 
to do with despair, nor the substantive with the 
‘charmer which lingers still behind;’ there was 
no such poetical depth in the words as originally 
used. Every corps marching in any enemy’s 
country had a small body of men at the head 
(haupt or hope) of the advanced guard; and 
which was termed the forlorne hope (lorn being 
here but a termination similar to ward in for- 
ward), while another small body at the head of 
the rere guard was called the rear-lorn hope 
(xx.). A reference to Johnson’s Dictionary 
proves that civilians were misled as early as the 
time of Dryden by the mere sound of a technical 
military phrase; and, in provess of time, even 
military men forgot the true meaning of the 
words. It grieves me to sap the foundations of 
an error to which we are indebted for Byron’s 
beautiful line : 


‘The full of hope, misnamed forlorn.’ ’’ 
— Notes and Queries. 





Hicw anv Low Dutcn.—Is there any essen- 
tial difference between High and Low Dutch; and 
if there be any, to which set do the Dutchmen at 
the Cape of Good Hope belong ? BC. P. 


[High and Low Dutch are vulgarisms to ex- 
press the Gefman and the Dutch languages, 
which those nations themselves call, for the 
German Deutsch, for the Dutch Hollandisch. 
The latter is the language which the Dutch colo- 
nists of tlie Cape carried with them, when that 
colony was conquered by them from the Portu- 
guese; and has for its base the German as spoken 
before Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible 
made the dialect of Upper Saxony the written 
language of the entire German empire. ] — Votes 





‘with pikes, to which were sent secondes with as 


and Queries. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE ART OF HISTORY-MAKING. 


Writine a book now, and writing a book 
two or three generations back, appear two 
totally different processes, undertaken with 
two totally different aims. The very look of 
the old book and of the new one is symbolical 
of the contrast. The volumes of our great- 
grandfathers, stately quartos in stout leather 
bindings, seem as if they were conscious of 
requiring some little exertion on the part both 
of authors and readers, and as if they counted 
with confidence on a resting-place upon the 
library shelves of the latter. We send forth 
light, pretty-looking, small octavos, in gar- 
ments alike so frail and so gaudy that one is 
well-nigh afraid to handle them — volumes 
which no private person buys for himself, but 
which are purchased by fifties or hundreds by 
circulating libraries, whence they issue to 
display their blue and gold upon the drawing- 
room ‘tables of successive subscribers. As 
regards works for mere amusement, this is 
all very well; but the vice of which we com- 
plain infects departments of literature of far 
higher pretension. It has made the traveller 
a by-word — it is bidding fair soon to do the 
like by the historian. The old writer who 
took upon himself to describe past events or dis- 
tant countries was very frequently extremely 
dull, and notsuncommonly extremely ignorant. 
But he usually did his best; he set to work 
in an earnest spirit, rightly considering that 
writing a book was a matter of serious respon- 
sibility. The result is that the book thus 
written, however tiresome and commonplace, 
however full even of grievous blunders, has 
always something respectable about it, and 
has always a certain amount of utility. The 
old writer, in short, wrote because he had, 
or thought he had, something to say —the 
new writer writes because he has, or thinks 
he has, to say something. ‘‘ All the libra- 
ries ’’ require their supply for the season — 
the publishers must be ready with their sup- 
ply —and the authors must squeeze it out of 
their brains how they can. 

Take the department of travels. How 
many volumes of Oriental travel have been 
poured forth since the commencement of the 
present war! How many of them will be 
quoted two centuries hence, as we still quote 
Thevenot and Chardin? Let Sir John Char- 
din’s four quartos of Travels in Persia appear 
now, and how many of the devotees of the 
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circulating library would get through the 
first? We doubt if they would find a single 
joke from beginning to end. Certainly, Sir 
John’s quartos are not light reading — they 
were not meant to beso: They are a grave, 
sensible, observant man’s report of what he 
saw and did in a very remarkable country. 
Consequently they are as valuable now as 
they were then — perhaps more so, as having 
become a historical record. What would 
their author say to all the Rambles and Scram- 
bles, Gleanings and Gatherings, May Fair to 
Marathon, Piccadilly to Pera; and what not, 


book cannot even go down, unless its very 
title-page be composed in rhyme or allitera- 
tion. 

But we may go a step higher still in the 
scale gf;Jiterature. Our age may indeed boast 
of having produced some of the noblest of 
historical writings; but it must also blush 
for the very worst that were ever given to the 
world. A torrent of Lives, Memoirs, Sketch- 
es, &c., &c., is poured forth, which are the 
greatest possible hindrance to historical 
knowledge. They are thoroughly pernicious, 
because they are not read for mere amuse- 
ment. Many worthy: and well-intentioned 
persons read them, really believing that they 
are the royal road to knowledge, and that 
they will thus pick up historical information 
without the exertion of historical study. 
They turn over life after life, memoir after 
memoir, with no regard to places or dates, 
and come forth identifying — the instance is 
a real one—Henry IV. the antagonist of 
Hildebrand with Henry IV. the antagonist of 
the League. 

The rage now is for series of lives — 
Queens, Lord Chancellors, Speakers, &c. 
The Lord Mayors will have their turn soon, 
only perhaps the Lady Mayoresses would sup- 
ply a subject still more attractive. But at 
present the Queens are in the ascendant — 
Kings, somehow, don’t answer. Mr. Thomas 
Roscoe began on the Kings of England, but 
broke down after maltreating William the 
Conquerer in a way that must have fully 
pacified the shade of Harold. But the Queens 
are all safe game. Miss Strickland went 
through them triumphantly from Matilda to 
Anne. Mrs. Matthew Hall and Dr. Doran 
appear, ready to be tacked on at the begin- 
ning and end. Then we have Queens of 





Scotland from Miss Strickland; a Queen or 
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_ two of France from Miss Pardoe ; Queens of 

Spain, we believe, from somebody else ; Prin- 
cesses, again, from Miss Strickland, and more 
Princesses from Mrs. Everett Green. The 
work of this last lady, we are bound to say, 
as far as we have had occasion to refer to it 
(which has not been very extensively), we 
have found of a much higher character than 
any of the others. 

Miss Strickland’s book was not altogether 
without merit. The idea was then an orig- 
inal one ; the authoress evidently wrote from 
love of her subject ; and an honest enthusiasm 
goes some way to excuse a good deal of pre- 
jedice, flippancy, and general weakness. She 
also frequently refers to her authorities, and 
aften becomes the pioneer to much that is 
curious and valuable. We should never think 
of degrading her to the level of her head and 
tail-piece. Mrs. Matthew Hall would never 
have written the Queens before Matilda, nor 
Dr. Doran the Queens after Anne, had Miss 
Strickland not occupied the intermediate pe- 
riod. They have chosen to stick themselves 
on at the beginning and end; and they have 
thereby gibbeted themselves—Mrs. Hall as 
the type of dull and stolid incapacity, Dr. 
Doran as the type of flippant, self-conceited 
inaccuracy. Mrs. Hall reminds us of the 
Oriental worthy whom Amrou described as 
“fa donkey laden with books which he did 
not understand.’’ She has turned over a pro- 
digious number of volumes, without discover- 
ing that the Saxon Chronicle is of any greater 
authority than a Welsh legend or a modern 
county history. Dr. Doran, dealing with 
more recent times, does not affect learning, 
except in the way of irrelevant references and 
quotations, among which we have reaped a 
fertile harvest of blunders. 

His two blue-and-gold volumes form our 
more immediate subject. First of all, we 
charge him, as we have seen him elsewhere 
charged already, with scandalous poaching on 
the preserves of his literary sisters. _ Surely 
the series, if completed at all, might. have 
been left to be completed on the spindle side. 
A male author, dealing with these matters, 
rather suggests the idea of a man-milliner ; 
among 60 many maidens and matrons of the 
pen, he really looks like Clodius in Caesar's 
house, or a more recent worthy behind the 
seenes of the Windsor theatre. Where is it 
to end! We had suggested to a fair friend 


of ours the propriety of bringing out the Lives 
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of the Empresses of China, promising to review 
them most favorably, as we should not be able 
to find out the blunders. We. had several 
other schemes of the like nature to employ the 
leisure of our literary aunts and sisters. Are 
they all to be pre-occupied in this ungallant 
manner by Dr. Doran, or some other interloper 
of the stronger sex? 

The distinguishing characteristics of Dr. 
Doran’s book are flippancy of style and inac- 
curacy of matter. For these he has been 
taken to task by a recent writer, who has 
completely upset his reputation with all per- 
sons who make any pretensions to historical 
knowledge. The writer referred to goes 
through the life of Sophia Dorothea minutely, 
and convicts Dr. Doran of utter ignorance of 
Hanoverian, indeed of German, history gen- 
erally. The ready-made answer is, Is it so 
disgraceful to blunder in such obscure points 
of history’ Is a man bound to know all 
about every Duke of Brunswick or Elector of 
Hanover? Undoubtedly not ; but Dr. Doran, 
by undertaking to write about Hanoverian 
history, has much more undertaken to read 
about it. From our own knowledge of the 
facts, we do not undertake to judge between 
Dr. Doran and his critic ; but one can always 
tell in such cases who has the best of it. Dr. 
Doran, in a preface to his second edition, at- 
tempts to laugh off the charge among a mul- 
titude of irrelevant stories and unsuccessful tu 
quoqgues. He does not directly grapple with 
any one of the reviewer’s accusations. 

In fact, Dr. Doran has taken great care 
that no man not gifted with a prodigious mem- 
ory shall catch him tripping. Historians of 
higher name condescend to tell us where they 
acquired their knowledge. How the notes of 
Gibbon and Thirlwall bristle with references 
to all sorts of authors, old and new! If you 
have but the books by you, you may test 
every statement for yourself. Not so Dr. 
Doran. His knowledge is intuitive: we have 
no more right fo inquire how he came to know 
this or that, than we should have to put sim- 
ilar questions to the prophets of Mecca or 
Nauvoo. He could not well write the life 
of the first Queen Caroline without some no- 
tice of Lord Hervey ; he quotes his memoirs ; 
he even goes the length of calling them, in a 
patronizing way, ‘‘ admirable memoirs ; ’’ but 
he never refers to volume and page. So, un- 
less you keep Hervey and Doran open side by 
side, all the time, you have no security. We 
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contented ourselves with hunting in Lord Her- 
vey for two or three statements which looked 
odd in Dr. Doran. The Doctor has been 
charged by others with blundering in his Ger- 
man: we found that he could not even tran- 
scribe plain English without converting it into 
nonsense. We see in his book (1. 245) the 
story of the Duchess of Queensberry being 
forbidden to appear at Court thus told : 


**She delivered a note of acknowledgment to 
the Vice-Chamberlain, in which she stated that 
she was both surprised and gratified at the royal 
and agreeable command to stay away from Court, 
seeing that she had never gone there but for her 
own diversion, and also from a desire of showing 
some civility to the King and Queen.”’ 


Thinking her Grace’s argument a little self- 
contradictory, we turned to Lord Hervey. He 
gives the letter as the Duchess wrote it, not 
very grammatically, but perfectly intelligibly. 
The Duchess, we may observe, begins her 
letter in the third person, and ends it in the 
first. As Dr. Doran lovesa parallel, we may 
remark that Pausanias does the. same in 
Thucydides, and Queen Eadgyth in one of the 
ancient charters. But to return, as our 
Doctor says after similar wanderings. The 
Duchess begins : 


«© That the Duchess of Queensberry is surprised 
and well pleased that the King hath given her so 
agreeable a command as tostay from Court, where 
she never came for diversion, but to bestow a 
great civility on the King and Queen.”” 


We leave the two passages verbatim, con- 
scious that much more might be made out 
of the difference by a judicious display of 
italics and small capitals. A few pages 
before, Dr. Doran similarly murders Lord 
Hervey’s good story about Lord Townshend 
and Lady Trevor. With all his forced search- 
ing after jokes, he contrives to spoil many a 
real one. 

Between these two, we find (1. 243) men- 
tion made of ‘‘ Walpole’s daughter, ‘ Molly 
Skerrett,’’’ as supposed to be satirized in 
the Beggars’ Opera. So diligent a gossip as 
Dr. Doran might have known that ‘ Moily 
Skerrett’? was not Walpole’s daughter, but 
his daughter’s mother. After these speci- 
mens, we did not think it necessary to test 
Dr. Doran’s accuracy much more minutely. 
We looked through his volumes, and jotted 
down our comments without much reference 
to other books. We will give our readers 


some of the results. 
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Dr. Doran writes in a flighty, jaunty style, 
with that peculiar hop, skip, and jump, 
which is supposed to constitute liveliness. 
Though he never vouchsafes references in the 
notes, he is in his text full to overflowing of 
quotations and allusions to all things, new 
and old, relevant and irrelevant. Accuracy, 
propriety, everything is sacrificed to his desire 
for a good allusion or a good story; only 
these good allusions and good stories are, for 
the most part, altogether spoiled in the tell- 
ing. On two points he evidently thinks him- 
self excessively strong —in references to very 
recent affairs, and to classical antiquity. The 
former he drags in, head and shoulders, to 
gratify a popular cry, at whatever sacrifice 
of good taste. Prussia is unavoidably men- 
tioned several times; and every time Dr. 
Doran works himself into an ecstacy of 
patriotic fury against a power whose policy 
is a ‘‘mixture of atrocity, treachery, and 
meanness.’’ Pity that he was a little too 
early in the field to warn the Princess Royal 
against so dangerous a connection. Russia 
does not step in directly, but it is easy to 
drag in allusions to the stabbing of the 
wounded, when it does not seem to bear 
much upon the life of Queen Caroline, or to 
run out of the way to sneer at poor Lieuten- 
ant Royer, because Prince William Henry 
became a midshipman. But Dr. Doran’s 
finest exploit in this way is the following. 
He tells us how George III. did not love 
Nelson : 

*‘ He (the King) was, nevertheless, sensitive 
touching the honor of the country, and fierce in 
his remarks against the public men who seemed 
to disregard it. His invective would have been 
terrible against such men as Earl Grey, Glad- 
stone, Graham, Cobden, and others, whose sym- 
pathies, if we may judge from their speeches, 
are rather with the Muscovite than with the 
heroic bands of England and France. God help 
our country, if she should ever fall so low as to 
have her honor and welfare entrusted to such 
keeping! But to return to our record.’’ — Vol. 
1. 200. 

Dr. Doran, as we have just hinted, is very 
fond of displaying a little learning for the 
admiration of the ladies. But he makes 
awful blunders even on points where one 
would have expected him to be singularly 
accurate. From one or two indications we 
suspect that the next series of biographies 
will be Doran’s Lives of the Greek Hetere, 
but if so, he really must get up his story a 
little better than he has done as yet. It 
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appears that not only Louis XIV., but Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover, did not scru- 
ple to have mistresses at his court. Of the 
latter, Dr. Doran tells us : 

** Assuredly his, like Israel’s incense, was too 
often cast upon unworthy shrines, and the god- 
desses who received it were in every respect 
unworthy of the homage. Every prince is not 
a Pericles, and, if he were, he would find that 
every Lais, for being the favorite of a prince, is 
not necessarily as intellectually gifted as the 
extravagant and accomplished lady of old.’’ — 
1. 20. 

Lais is a great favorite with our biogra- 
pher; we meet her again a generation 
later : 

**The husband of Sophia Dorothea had pub- 
licly insulted her by ostentatiously parading his 
attachment and his bad taste for women, no 
more to be compared with her in worth and 
virtue than Lais with Lucretia.’? —1. 83. 


Indeed, she pursues us to the end, winding 
up in company with Aspasia. Caroline of 
Brunswick goes to Athens, and 


** Since the days of Aspasia, Athens had seen 
no such lively times as marked the period of the 
residence there of the Princess.’’ — 11. 339. 


From Athens she goes to Corinth, where 
she was 

‘* Entertained during two whole days, with a 
profusion and a gayety which would have glad- 
dened the heart of Lais, who was herself so often 


and so splendid!y ‘at home’ in that ancient 
city.’? — 11. 340. 


From the first of these quotations we infer 
that, in Dr. Doran’s estimation, Pericles was 
a “ prince,” and Lais his maitresse en titre. 
Now, to make sure, we turned to Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, the only prince of the name 
we ever heard of, to see if there was any- 
thing of the kind there. Our search being 
unsuccessful, we are driven to conclude that 
Dr. Doran believes in the existence of a 
‘* Pericles, Prince of Athens,”’ 


© Snuoxgatia, tadta dit’ avadyeta ; 


and that he supposes Lais to have kept court 
with him. Now, the subject of Lais, which 
Dr. Doran handles so familiarly, is:a some- 
what obscure one. It appears that there 
were two celebrated hetere of the name; 
but nothing is clearer than that Pericles 
never had anything to do even with the elder 
and only possible one. But Dr. Doran evi- 
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awakes to the existence of the latter towards 
the end of his second volume. 

But Dr. Doran, though unlucky among 
the Greeks, may be more successful among 
the Romans. Let ustry. In vol. 1. p. 69, 
he tells us of the youthful pursuits of Gedrge 
the Third’s sons : 


‘** Alexander Young, referring to the period 
when the Prince of Wales was not above twelve 
years old, furnishes us with a picture which 
represents the Queen’s sons as so many Cincin- 
nati at the plough, or rather, like Domitian 
cultivating cabbages; only that he did not take 
to the healthy pursuit until he had lost a throne, 
whereas the English heir-apparent had not yet 
gained one. The young princes were, perhaps, 
more like the royalty of Cathay, whose greatest 
glory was to cultivate the soil, and delude itself 
a the idea that it was being useful to man- 
kind.’’ 


From this last reference we are really 
afraid that Dr. Doran means to invade our 
reserved domain of the Empresses of China. 
But what about Cincinnatus? Dr. Doran 
appears to regard the Roman oligarch as a 
“* prince,” no less than the Athenian dema- 
gogue — we use the word in its earlier and 
more honorable sense. And Domitian — we 
had heard of his killing flies, but never of 
his cultivating cabbages. And it seems he 
did not cultivate them till he lost his throne. 
As he only lost his throne by the dagger of 
Stephanus, this is quite beyond our compre- 
hension. The fact is, we have here a fine 
case of a double blunder. Dr. Doran con- 
founds Domitian and Diocletian, and also 
supposes that Diocletian ‘‘lost’’ his throne 
instead of voluntarily abdicating it. 

When we commenced this article, we 
sternly restricted ourselves to a ccrtain space, 
lest the whole of our columns should be filled 
with a list of Dr. Doran’s blunders, repeti- 
tions, self-contradictions, irrelevant tales, in- 
stances of bad taste and self-conceit of every 
kind. We are drawing near our limit, and 
must leave a goodly array unnoticed. Some 
may possibly ask why we have confined our 
choice chiefly to points not immediately con- 
nected with Dr. Doran’s main subject. We 
do so because Dr. Doran so constantly and 
irrelevantly drags them in. He evidently 
wishes to display himself as a universal 
scholar ; all peoples, nations, and languages 
are alike to him. So they are; because all 
afford opportunities for him to display him- 





dently confounds Lais with Aspasia, and only 
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derer. A man wholly ignorant of Greek 
and Roman history might write accurate 
lives of Queen Charlotte or Queen Caroline, 
because there would be no occasion to enter 
upon those subjects. Dr. Doran is not con- 
tent to display his ignorance of the subject 
in hand—he is not satisfied without dis- 
playing his ignorance of all other subjects 
as well. Mr. Grote and Dr. Thirlwall may 
possibly know as little of Japanese history 
as Dr. Doran docs of Greek and Roman ; 
and did they persist in filling their pages 
with Japanese allusions, they might cut as 
poor a figure in the eyes of a Japanese 
scholar as Dr. Doran does in those of any 
man of ordinary, liberal education. But 
they at least keep their ignorance to them- 
selves. Dr. Doran makes a show of his, 
perhaps because he writes confessedly for the 
ladies, who, he hopes, will not find him 
out. 

We think, then, that we are doing a 
greater service by showing that Dr. Doran 
is incapable of writing a good book on any 
subject, than by laboring to show that he has 
written a bad book on this particular subject. 
An author so utterly flippant, so wanting in 
common pains and accuracy, should be put 
out of court at once. His answer is one as 
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old as Plutarch — he is not writing history, 
but Lives. We deny the answer in foto. 
First,'truth is truth, alike in great matters 
and small. If a mian chooses to write the 
history of courts and drawing-rooms, he 
ought to be as minutely accurate about 
courts and drawing-rooms, as his betters 
ought to be about empires and common- 
wealths. We do not expect from him the 
profound research and deep reflection of a 
Grote or a Finlay; but we do expect every 
statement to be as carefully weighed, and 
opportunity given for its being as carefully 
verified, as if it related to the rise of the 
Athenian democracy, or the fall of the Roman 
Empire. And Dr. Doran, moreover, is writ- 
ing history. The first Queen Caroline, at all 
events, exercised a most important influence 
on English and European politics; she is as 
much a historical character as Charlemagne, 
or Philip Augustus, or the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and is not to be made the prey of anec- 
dote-mongers like Dr. Doran. We have a 
contemporary narrative from Lord Hervey ; 
we may hope for a retrospective one from 
Macaulay ; and between the two, the flip- 
pant production of Dr. Doran is entirely out 
of place. 





. Raprrne no Noverty. — Mr. Baxter, in his 
Historical Discourse of Apparitions, writes 
thus: ‘There is now in London an under- 
standing, sober, pious man, oft one of my 
hearers, who has an elder brother, a gentleman 
of considerable rank, who having formerly 
seemed* pious, of late years does often fall into 
the sin of drunkenness; he often lodges long 
together here in his brother’s house, and when- 
soever he is drunk and has slept himself sober, 
something knocks at his bed’s head, as if one 
knocked on 2 wainscot. When.they remove his 
bed it follows him. Besides other loud noises 
on other parts where he is, that all the house 
hears, they have often watched him, and kept 
his hands lest he should do it himself. His 
brother has often told it me, and brought his 
wife, a discreet woman, to attest it, who avers, 
moreover, that as she watched him, she has seen 
his shoes under the bed taken up, and nothing 
visible to touch them. They brought the man 
himself to me, and when we asked him how he 
dare sin again after such a warning, he had no 
excuse. But being persons of quality, for some 
special reason of worldly interest I must not 
name him. — De Foe’s Life of Duncan Camp- 
bell, 2nd ed. p. 107. 





Brnp1na@ or orp Booxs.—I shall feel obliged 
to any of your readers who will tell me how to 
polish up the covers of old books when the leather 
has got dry and cracked. Bookbinders use some 
composition made of glair, or white of egg, which 
produces a very glossy appearance. How is it 
made and used? and how do they polish the 
leather afterwards? Is there any little work on 
bookbinding ? Crt. 


Take white of an egg, break it with a fork, 
and, having first cleaned the leather with dry 
flannel, apply the egg with a soft sponge. Where 
the leather is rubbed or decayed, rub a little 
paste with the finger into the parts affected, to 
fill up the broken grain, otherwise the glair would 
sink in and turn it black. To produce a polished 
surface, a hot iron must be rubbed over the 
leather. The following is, however, an easier, 
if not a better, method. Purchase some ‘**book- 
binders’ varnish,’’? which may be had at any 
color shop; clean the leather well, as before; if 
necessary, use a little water in doing so, but rub 
quite dry with a flannel before varnishing : apply 
your varnish with wool, lint, or a very soft 
sponge, and place to dry. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From the Philadelphia American and Gazette. 
MR. CLAY’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


We make a special notice of this volume 
for the reason that the subject has reference, 
if not to current politics, at least to matters 
and events within our own memory, the influ- 
ence of which is still felt; to actors on our 
scene of history, with whom many of us have 
been contemporaries, and chiefly to the em- 
inent man who so long led the conservative 
party of the nation, and for whom, when 
death came in his old age, the nation truly 
mourned. Yet it is a very sad volume — this 
collection of private letters from and to Henry 
Clay — sad, not so much on account of any 
specific revelation of sorrow or wrong, but as 
it is the record of a great man’s disappoint- 
ments, for really, during the last twenty-eight 
years of Mr. Clay’s life, from 1824 to 1852, 
there was a periodical exhibition of high ex- 
ultant hope and bitter mortification, at every 
revolution of four years, when the Presidency 
came in question, and it was but human na- 
ture, that in these alternations of feeling, he 
should exhibit some of its infirmities. It is 
sad, too, in this, that it illustrates the career 
and certain doom of an ambitious, intellectual, 
and patriotic man in this country of ours, 
where the battle, though not the victory, is 
to the strong. Mr. Clay belonged to a class 
of men of whom it may be said, as of the Eng- 
lish peerage, that they are, in their public 
capacity, rather legislative than representative. 
He was hardly ever, since 1824, representative. 
Kentucky elected him, but his was the honor 
and the duty (anda very lofty one) of resist- 
ing apparent majorities in thenation. Hence 
he never was nationally representative, 
though, as he and his friends thought, he 
came very near being so more than once ; and 
the worst of it was that he never became 
wholly reconciled to this, his true and noblest 
position, but died as he lived, with the post- 
poned Presidency before his eyes. It was 
literally the aching sight that this vision of 
glory did not spare. It is a sad record, too, 
in this, that, with Mr. Clay, it broke up all 
his domestic life ; his home was Washington, 
his daily walk, Pennsylvania Avenue or the 
Capitol. We find him at one page writing 
to Judge Brooks, that he is “‘ entirely weaned 
from public affairs,” and has finally resolved, 
beyond all peradventure, to turn grazier ; and 
then, some fifty pages afterwards, writing to 
the same Judge Brooks, he says: ‘‘ I mean 
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to open and push a vigorous campaign. [ 
want aid —all the aid that can be given. I 
mean — which will surprise you — to be very 
prudent, but to be resolute ; ’’ and so it went 
on to the end; and at last, we find Henry 
Clay dying at a tavern in Washington, away 
from wife and home, flattered and worried 
about gold medals — harassed by small debts 
— talking politics to Mr. Crittenden, whom 
he requests his son ‘‘ to treat kindly,’’ as if 
there were some unkindness somewhere, and 
finally meeting his end with his son and but 
one friend at his side ; and then the son writ- 
ing home to Kentucky, ‘‘ 0! how sickening 
is the splendid pageantry I have to go through 
from this to Lexington!’’ And this is the 
life and this the death of the American poli- 
tician! Surely it is a solemn lesson, and as 
surely is this volume a melancholy record. 
There is another, though lower, point of 
view from which this book cannot be agreea- 
bly regarded — we mean as a rash and most 
improper revelation of private correspondence. 
There is no question of literary ethics better 
settled than that which refers to the publica- 
tion of private letters to the pain or prejudice 
of the living or the newly dead ; and it is no 
answer, in morals at least, to say that every- 
thing which is written, and may serve as ma- 
terials for history, ought to be made known. 
No editor or executor has a right to publish 
letters which the person to whom they were 
addressed would not publish ; nay, we go far- 
ther, and say that in morals, and if we mistake 
not in law, there is a right of restraint in 
the writer of such letters which may and ought 
to be exercised. If this be not so, where is 
the safety of writing to one’s nearest friend or 
relative, if, the instant death has silenced the 
remonstrance of the correspondent, the cupid- 
ity of some publisher may disclose our confi- 
dential thoughts and words? Time, the lapse 
of fifties or hundreds of years, may authorize 
such revelations, for then they do become 
materials of history, but not before. Here 
Mr. Clay died in 1852, and in three short years 
his letters, and not only his, but others’ letters 
to him, are given to the world with a disre- 
gard of propriety that we have never seen ex- 
ceeded. The Mackenzie publication of the 
Hoyt and Butler and Van Buren correspon- 
dence, though more sprightly and better suited 
to the morbid appetite of the public, always 
greedy of gossip, was not more improper. We 
do not speak of the foolish letters crowded 
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into this volume about Clay songs and Clay 
clubs — the faded follies of the past —or of 
the sentimentalism of kind-hearted young or 
old ladies, who figure here as Mr. Clay’s cor- 
respondents, and who fanned him with gentle 
adulation ; but we do speak, and strongly, 
too, of offensive revelations, such as must give 
pain to individuals, though we confess there 
are some that one cannot read without a smile. 
For example, our most esteemed fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. Rush, of whose political orthodoxy 
no one of this generation feels any misgiving, 
will be startled at finding himself in print, 
writing in confidence to Mr. Clay, in 1832, 
that if he will only renounce Masonry, the 
permanent prostration of great public objects 
by General Jackson ‘‘ may be averted,” and 
adding, ‘‘ with the direct aid of Anti-masons 
we shall carry your banner to a glorious vic- 
tory, even if we do not without ;’’ or what 
will Mr. Louis McLane, afterwards General 
Jackson’s Secretary of State, think of finding 
himself represented as saying, in 1824, that 
“he trusted in God Mr. Adams might be 
elected by the House of Representatives, and 
thug save the country from the curse of Jack- 
sonism ; ’’ or — and we are now speaking of 
revelations which, however improper, are a 
little grotesque — the letter from Mr. Fox, the 
British Minister, the nephew of Charles 
James, and inheritor from him of other things 
than his name and his black eyebrows, to Mr. 
Clay, in 1837, begging for indulgence for a 
little debt of eleven hundred dollars —an I. 
0. U. probably — that existed between them. 
These, we say, are the grotesque improprieties 
of the publication; — but far more severe 
should be the condemnation by every right- 
minded man, when we find a letter from one 
of Mr. Clay’s friends (whose family, we are 
sure, never were consulted), referring to Mr. 
Webster’s reputed irregularities of habit; or 
a sneer by Mr. Clay himself at a living Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
or in another letter, his violent denunciation 
** as faithless and perfidious and unworthy,”’ 
of a gentleman who, though living, is afflicted 
with the sorest of human woes, and is the in- 
mate of a lunatic asylum. Mr. Clay’s judg- 
ments on these people may be just or not, but 
surely it is the very wantonness of cruelty to 
publish them now. Of the same description, 
though here the victims of editorial indiscre- 
tion are Mrs. Clay and her children, is the 
publication, as useless as it is uninteresting, 
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of a letter from Henry Clay Junior, to his 
father, in 1834, giving a hideous detail of his 
brother Theodore’s insanity, of his violent 
conduct, and of the means resorted to to put 
him in a mad-house, where, as we are in- 
formed in a foot note, ‘‘ he has remained for 
more than twenty years,”’ and where he is 
languishing out his existence in unconscious- 
ness of the exposure of his woes and degrada- 
tion by his father’s editor. To this letter of 
sorrow Mr. Clay seems to have returned no 
answer. It must have been a heavy blow to 
his heart to find his children dying or crazed 
in Kentucky, while, after the manner of men, 
he was fighting with beasts at Ephesus — the 
politicians and President-mongers at Wash- 
ington. 

Turning from this view of the subject — as 
we are glad to do— it is certain that the 
record of such a life as Mr. Clay’s is full of 
interest and value, and we are gratified to say 
that its revelations, lighting up anew, as they 
do, slight weaknesses and infirmities, elevate 
him very much indeed as a great and patriotic 
American statesman, one who had noble aims, 
and marched onward in his public career with 
an air, sometimes defiant and despotic, but 
which nothing but a patriot’s heart could give. 
Let us (and we are very sure our intelligent 
readers will follow us with pleasure) briefly 
retrace it. The first letter of this volume is 
in December, 1801, when Clay, just twenty- 
four years of age, writes about law books and 
education; the last, on the 10th of April, 
1852, from dictation, by a friend, a few weeks 
before his death, meeting it with composure 
and resignation. This was a busy half cen- 
tury, and no American actor filled a larger 
space in its shifting scenes than did Mr. Clay. 
This volume has scant materials for history 
before or during the war of 1812, or of the 
negotiations at Ghent, to Mr. Clay’s share of 
which we have always supposed justice has 
not beendone. He was the Marcellus of that 
diplomatic strife, and the only novel matter 
of interest these letters reveal is a confirma- 
tion of what is now received, though once dis- 
credited, doctrine that English Tory statesmen 
are better friends to America than Whigs or 
Liberals, and that Lord Castlereagh of those 
days, as Lord Aberdeen in ours, was always 
friendly ana well disposed — far more so than 
the liberal Cannings or Russells or Palmers- 
tons. From the peace to 1823 and 1824, 
during Mr. Clay’s speakership and the agita- 
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tion of the Missouri question, these letters are 
painfully meagre, showing simply there was 
an active correspondence, and that Mr. Clay 
was successively offered by Mr. Madison the 
Mission to Russia and the Secretaryship of 
War, but not showing what would, at least, 
be equally interesting, why they were refused. 
Then comes the canvass of 1824, and the first 
failure of Mr. Clay to be President ; and here 
there is much and curious correspondence 
from which no one, now that passion and 
prejudice have subsided, can honestly draw 
any other inference than that Mr. Clay’s 
course, in voting for Mr. Adams and then 
accepting office under him, was dictated by 
high principle and the purest impulse. 
Though the editor calls it the millstone round 
Mr. Clay's neck, from which, though he cut 
loose, he never entirely disengaged himself, we 
confess we cannot so consider it, but rather 
incline to think that his political buoyancy 
was depressed by other matters — little peb- 
bles that were put in his pocket afterwards. 
One revelation of these volumes is very painful 
and discreditable, not to Mr. Clay, but to 
another public man, whose fame, sanctified or 
protected somewhat by misfortune and physical 
suffering, has hitherto been free from reproach. 
In 1824 and 1828 Mr. Crawford, enfeebled by 
paralytic disease, was virtually withdrawn 
from the contests, and almost from the sight 
and thoughts, of the busy world around, and 
80 he continued to the public, simply ‘‘ clarum 
et veneralile nomen ;’’ but it now seems that 
in 1830, while General Jackson was President 
and Mr. Clay about to be a candidate against 
him, Mr. Clawford wrote a private letter to 
the latter, suggesting his own name as the 
most available, and promising Mr. Clay a 
place in the Cabinet in case the game suc- 
ceeded, adding in a postscript that a similar 
suggestion had been made to Mr Van Buren. 
Of this most discreditable suggestion, unac- 
countable, indeed, except on the supposition 
of impaired intellect, Mr. Clay simply said : 
**T have never written to him since I received 
that letter, nor do I desire any correspondence 
with him again.”” And then.he adds, prob- 
ably feeling some pity for Mr. Crawford’s 
enfeebled condition of body or mind, the latter 
affording some excuse for the folly, ‘‘I shall 
not, however, permit the publication of his 
letter. It could only be justified by some 
public good, and I see none that it would 
accomplish.’’ Mr. Clay’s family or posthumous 
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editor think differently, and in spite of his 
forbearance publish the letter, anc down goes 
another reputation. 

Our columns do not: permit detailed crit- 
icism or minute recapitulation of historical 
facts anew illustrated. In 1832 Mr. Clay, 
with Mr. Sergeant, was defeated; and to 
that defeat — inevitable enough in any event 
— Anti-masonry, one of those agreeable ex- 
crescences to the conservatives of the nation, 
largely contributed. To this reverse Mr. 
Clay submitted with a comparatively good 
grace, and was ready again in 1836, though 
then, with more cordiality than we had 
imagined, he deferred to Gen. Harrison and 
advised his nomination. When 1840 came 
and Harrison was again nominated and elect- 
ed, his acquiescence was not so complete, but 
still this correspondence denotes no overt act 
of discontent. In 1844 Mr. Clay was again, 
for the first and for the only time, fairly 
before the people, and was defeated, how and 
by what means we all remember. The in- 
variable law of political revolution which 
since 1836 to 1852 has put in a new party 
every four years, was against him— so was 
abolition, acrid and intense, against him — 
his compromise of 1832 was in some quarters 
an adverse element, and his tariff opinions 
hurt him in others —the Kane letter did its 
work of mischief —and Texas, about which 
Mr. Clay wrote two letters, not altogether 
accordant, loomed up inauspiciously in the 
distance. Mr. Polk was elected. We lost 
the tariff, and we had a war. How Mr. 
Clay’s friends felt this disappointment this 
volume tells, and tells very touchingly. 
While there was some effeminate whimpering, 
there was a great deal of manly sorrow at 
this reverse, and we hope there is nothing 
unkind or unjust in saying, that Mr. Clay’s 
defeat struck a sharp pang into the enlight- 
ened heart of the nation. How different 
people expressed themselves may be seen in 
these volumes. The rest of the story is soon 
told, and we pass it rapidly by, because, on 
more accounts than one, we think of it with 
sorrow. It comprises the Taylor campaign 


of 1848—the estrangement from General 
Taylor, for such there clearly was, of Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster, although the son of 
the one was made a naval officer or surveyor, 
and of the other a foreign minister — the 
triangular attitude of the Administration, 
and these two great men —all distrusting 
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each other. General Taylor’s death (an 
irreparable national mishap, as we shall 
always think), Mr. Fillmore’s accession, and 
the conception and birth, Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster standing as hostile sponsors for the 
child, of the huge compromise of 1850, and 
at last Mr. Clay’s illness and death, his great 
Whig rival soon to follow him, —all these 
are incidents we do not care to dwell upon. 
They are full of painful associations. Mr. 
Clay was spared one sorrow. He did not 
live to see the party that he loved, and which 
loved him, degraded and broken up, and on 
its ruins built the rickety shanties that now 
disfigure them. 

We close the record of his life with min- 
gled feelings ; as we have said, with new 
appreciation of Mr. Clay’s qualities as an 
American statesman, but with a sense of 
deep melancholy, not only that his ambition 
was disappointed, but a consciousness, as we 
look around, of how few men, on either side 
of politics, of his day and generation there 
are left. We can recall but three in act- 
ive public life,—we mean statesmen of 
thirty years’ experience, — Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Cass, though the last in 





those days was not actively on the theatre of 
public politics, and has himself declared that 
he has run his course. Two others, very 
eminent’ statesmen of those days, still live — 
Mr. Rives and Mr. Benton — but their retire- 
ment seems to be complete. Of the two 
remaining, Mr. Clayton and Mr. Buchanan, 
the probable destinies, as well as the actual 
positions, are very different. The Senator 
from Delaware understands what Mr. Clay 
never could, that his appropriate function is 
that of a legislative statesman, and is at this 
moment the ablest and most thoroughly 
trained debater in American public life, and 
one who, as the earnest and fearless cham- 
pion of conservative principles in the legis- 
lature of the country, must always exercise 
large influence. 

To the probable future of our Pennsylvania 





statesman we look with great interest — with 
an interest that certainly has nothing selfish 
in it. In this volume we find a very manly 
letter of Mr. Buchanan’s in 1844, of which 
one of Mr. Clay’s dearest friends says, in 
very homely phrase: ‘‘ My old friend Buck 
writes like a man who feels the force of his 
subject.” But at this moment he holds a 
position of singular interest and responsibility. 
To his wisdom and discretion, apparently, 
are confided the fearful issues of peace or war. 
One rash word from him may cost much to 
us and to him. If to gratify a spurious 
animosity at home, that which exudes in 
frothy declamation at the land of our lan- 
guage (for so we can well describe it), if to 
conciliate what at a distance may seem like 
a popular excitement, which is as uncertain 
as any wind that blows across the Atlantic, 
he rashly plays with the dangerous tool of 
belligerent diplomacy, and brings about or 
adds to existing trouble, we need not say 
what the inevitable doom will be. The har- 
vest of the wind still grows for statesmen 
that wilfully or thoughtlessly sow the whirl- 
wind of war. But if, on the other hand, as 
we believe will be the case, for we have great 
faith in training and in intelligence such as 
Mr. Buchanan has, he should, without any 
abatement of American spirit, with a resolute 
adherence to our well ascertained rights, and 
determination to admit of no encroachments 
upon them, succeed by moderate counsel and 
the written eloquence of gentle but decisive 
truth, in securing cordial peace between two 
great nations, we mean the peace of the heart, 
such a peace as in 1842, after an ugly spasm, 
Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton restored, 
and everybody was happy and contented ; if 
this shall be the fruit of Mr. Buchanan’s 
statesmanship in the present crisis of public 
affairs, he and his friends may be assured 
that no past politics, no ancient memories fast 
fading away, will prevent the great conser- 
vative party of the nation from doing him 
willing and substantial justice. 





‘* CORPORATIONS HAVE NO Sovts.’? — Mr: 
Howel Walsh, in a corporation case tried at the 
Tralee assizes, observed that a corporation cannot 
blush. It was a body, it was true; had certainly 
& head—a new one every year—an annual 
acquisition of intelligence in every new lord 
mayor. Arms he supposed it had, and long ones 


too, for it could reach at anything. Legs, of 
course, when it made such long strides. A throat 
to swallow the rights of the community, and a 
stomach to digest them! But who ever yet dis- 
covered, in the anatomy of any corporation, 
either bowels or a heart? — Hone’s Table-hook. 
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From The Economist, 1 Dec. 
AN UNTIMELY SURRENDER. 

To those writers and orators who are: so 
irrationally and inopportunely clamoring for 
peace, we have a few brief, clear words to 
say. In the first place, Russia has offered 
no proposals: none, therefore, are before us 
either for acceptance or rejection ; and to 
describe us as repudiating her desires for an 
accommodation is simply false. In the second 
place, these gentlemen are anxious for a 
termination of the war either on satisfactory 
or on unsatisfactory terms: if the latter, 
they are self-condemned ; if the former, we 
and all England are with them. For, we 
repeat, as we have over and over again had 
to remind our opponents, no party of any 
weight or consideration in this country is 
desirous to protract hostilities one day beyond 
the time when their true, original, ostensible 
object has been accomplished — viz., the 
security of European peace and independence 
by the complete deliverance of Turkey and 
the incapacitation of Russia from further 
aggression. There may be a few vindictive 
politicians who insist upon humbling the 
enemy and punishing the aggressor; there 
are many enthusiastic lovers of liberty and 
ardent patriots who would fain fight on for 
the chance of more extensive embroilments 
out of which emancipation for the oppressed 
might ultimately come ;— but these parties 
have no voice in the decision of the question : 
they are not statesmen, and they do not in- 
fluence statesmen. There may be English- 
men and Frenchmen who are disposed to 
sheathe the sword before the work is accom- 

lished for which they drew it: we do not 

lieve there is one man of note in either 
country who desires to wield it one hour after 
that work is done. 

There is a question or two which the clam- 
orers for an untimely and unsued-for peace 
would do well to answer. Do they believe 
that the war which shall prevent Russia 
from overshadowing Europe and absorbing 
Turkey is not one which must some day or 
other be fought out? Do they believe that 
the Czar will definitely abandon his unde- 
niable and almost avowed designs until the 
shall have been proved to him par voie de 
fait ‘o be unpermissible and unattainable? 
—ui.til he shall have been so crippled and 
baffled in the attempt to carry them out that 
he feels himself defeated and disarmed? Do 
they think we are ever likely ¢o be so near 
Sorcing upon him this salutary conviction — 
this conviction on which the future peace 
and progress of Europe must depend — as 
we are at this moment? Do they, finally, 
pelieve that this conviction is already forced 
upon him, and would remain stamped upon 
his mind, if we were now to patch up a peace 





which should leave him still in the Crimea 
and with half of Sebastopol in his possession ? 
These are the real questions for considera- 
tion and reply. For ourselves we feel irre- 
sistibly convinced that complete success is in 
our reach, if we only persevere unilinchingly 
for a short time longer; that we were never 
so near to the attainment of our righteous 
and necessary aim; and that if we now la 
down our arms without securing it, we shall 
never be so near it again. The battle, as 
we huve said and as every statesman knows, 
must be P tes out: to postpone it now to a 
future day would be to invite renewal, to 
fureshadow failure, to ensure defeat. 

Let there be no self-deception in so grave a 
matter. There can be no delusion unless we 
wilfully delude ourselves. Js Europe in- 
dependent, emancipated? Js Turkey safe? 
Ts Russia amply warned and permanently 
baffled? The war has proved the resources 
and unmasked the designs of onr enemy : has 
it yet conclusively vetoed those designs and 
exhausted or diminished those resources? 
Have we the slightest reason to believe that 
Russia is prepared to propose or accept such 
terms as will secure the abandonment or the 
defeat of her designs? And, above all, is it 
not perfectly certain that if the Allies were 
now to retire from the contest on any terms 
short of such, they would virtually be con- 
fessing to a failure, and be giving a tacit 
sanction and submission to the fuiure con- 
summation of projects which they had proved 
too feeble, or too poor, or too un-persistent 
to forbid? Now, or never, must Russia be 
told, once for all, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and NO FARTHER.” 

And why should the Allies hold their 
hands? What weakness has come over 
them that they should thus stop in the mid- 
dle of their task? Is public opinion turning 
against them? On the contrary, in the 
North and in the South, nations, hitherto 
irresolute, seem preparing to gather to our 
standard. Are our sufferings from the war 
becoming greater than we can bear? On 
the contrary, no belligerents ever suffered so 
little. We are scarcely conscious of any of 
the usual privations, and not at all conscious 
of most of the horrors, of hostilities. Our 
coasts are not in the slightest danger. The 
inhabitants of our most exposed sea-board 
sleep in profound security. Our merchants 
traverse every sea without ever dreaming of 
anenemy. At home we never see, or expect 
to see, a Russian except asa prisoner. We 

o about our avocations just as usual ; and 
in truth have little cognizance of the war at 
all, except that it makes our daily newspaper 
somewhat more exciting and opens our purse- 
strings a little wider. 

But, we are told, the expenditure is enor- 
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mous, and monetary derangements and com- 
mercial crises are to be feared. Here, and 
still more in France, the vast sums of money 
laid out are beginning to be severely felt. 
True enough: and we assuredly should be 
among the last to make light of such a 
state of things. But observe, first, it is not 
that money cannot be had on both sides of 
the Channel ; we have as yet borrowed but 
little, and the last loan showed how readily 
the Emperor of the French might obtain 
almost any sums he needed. The main por- 
tion of the monetary difficulties arise from 
the legal and customary currency arrange- 
ments in both countries: —apart from the 
fact that so large a portion of our extra 
expenditure is purely unproductive, the 
financial embarrassments apprehended are in 
some measure artificial, and, therefore, may 
at least be alleviated. For neither exchange 
nor production has been checked, as has been 
the case in other wars: our manufacturers 
are as busy, and our commerce as enterpris- 
ing and as vast, as ever: any slight check or 
lull experienced by either is trifling compared 
to what we constantly see in times of pro- 
found peace, arising from a glut of special 
markets, or a temporary deficiency of raw 
material. We are suffering, no doubt, from 
the high price of grain; but this is what we 
are equally liable to in the most tranquil 
years, and so far from being attributable to 
the war, the severity of its pressure is great- 
ly alleviated by the high wages indirectly 
caused by the war expenditure. There never 
was a time when s0 high a price of bread 
was accompanied with so little suffering. 
The demand for recruits has prevented any 
pressure on the labor market ; andif ‘short 
time’? or slack trade (arising, be it remem- 
bered, from causes independent of the war) 
should throw some artisans out of employ- 
ment, in place of starving or burdening the 
parish as heretofore, the army is an open 
and an inviting resource to them. We do 
not mean to argue that monetary uneasiness, 
and the consequent curtailment of accommo- 


- dation to exchangers and producers, do not 


entail loss and mischief: we only affirm that 
both are to a great extent remediable by 
wise measures anda thorough comprehension 
of the nature of the crisis, and that in the 
meantime the effects of both are mitigated 
to a degree unprecedented before. 

We are not, then, suffering in our persons, 
nor on our coasts; we are subject to no sud- 
den alarms ; our industry goes on as usual, 
and our vessels navigate all seas unmolested ; 
the people are well employed, and the Gov- 
ernment demand for the products of that 
employment is enormous; men themselves, 
when not absorbed by manufacturing neces- 
sities, are wanted and well-paid as soldiers : 


—our ONE point of pressure is our large 
expenditure. But when was it ever heard 
that two great, wise, rich, and powerful 
nations abandoned a politic and righteous 
war —at a moment too, when their star was 
in the ascendant — simpLy because war was 
i not because they could not afford, 
but because they did not like, to spend so 
much? Why, lavish as we have been, we 
have not in these two years spent as much as 
we often spent in a single year during the 
two-and-twenty years of the great Napo- 
leonic conflict. We had then not only much 
to suffer, but much to dread; distress and 
fear came home to every hearth ; disasters 
accumulated round us, and victory seemed 
very distant and very doubtful ;— yet the 
spirit of the nation never flinched, and its 
purse was never closed. And now, when 
our wealth is doubled, when our homes are 
secure, when our commerce is untouched, 
when glory is around us and before us, and 
when success lies close and certain within 
our grasp, —are we a people to turn weary 
and niggard in the second year of an ener- 
getic struggle, and to throw away the value 
of the sixty millions we have spent for the 
sake of a few millions more? And the 
French — have they forgotten the days when, 
though their treasury was empty and their 
finances hopelessly deranged, they poured 
forth their legions to conquest and to glory ? 
— when, with their soldiers in rags and in a 
year’s arrears of pay, they marched as vic- 
tors over Italy and Germany ?— when, with 
resources incomparably smaller, they clung 
tenaciously to a far more formidable work? 
And do we both leave out of consideration 
that the expenditure, which we feel to be so 
heavy, must be tenfold more burdensome to 
Russia? — that what is pressure to us, is 
ruin to her? —that, with her production 
checked, her commerce annihilated, her 
coasts ravaged, her stores everywhere de- 
stroyed, she must be far nearer to actual 
exhaustion than we should be were the war 
to last half a century? And, finally, let us 
remember that the heaviest part of our 
expenditure is over; that most of our work 
is done; that the destruction of so large a 
portion of the Russian navy sets at liberty a 
considerable portion of that of the Allies; 
and that — one effort more, the Crimea once 
ours — the war burdens of the two countries 
will reduce themselves by a stroke within 
a very bearable and manageable compass. 
In these sentiments we represent the con- 
victions and views of more than nine-tenths 
of our countrymen. But we believe we do 
not the less represent their feelings when we 
say that there never was a war in which the 





bad passions of mankind were so little evoked, 
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but which, on the contrary, was so much 
upon a firm and settled conviction of 
what justice and a far-seeing, wise policy 
dictate. Whenever, therefore, proposals for 
peace may be made, they will have the ad- 
vantage of having no blind passion to 
counteract them, but, on the contrary, of 
being received in a calm and temperate, 
though firm, —e of deliberation, as a 
means to an end. The end will not be lost 
sight of: —nothing short of full and ample 
means to accomplish it will be accepted. 
And, we repeat, these will be judged solely 
upon their merits. The present war is dis- 
tinguished from all former wars, inasmuch 
as it has elicited no hatred against the nation 
with which we are fighting : —against the 
Emperor of Russia himself, his advisers, and 
the policy they have pursued, no doubt the 
best spirit of the British people is indignant 
enough ; but the Russian nation are rather 
the object of their pity and commiseration 
than of their hateel. Let proposals, there- 
fore, adequate to the object for which we 
are contending, come from what quarter they 
may, the British people are prepared to con- 
sider them, if they only promise that perfect 
security for the future which alone would 
justify a peace. To Austria we owe nothing, 
except a sort of gratitude for the lesson she 
has taught us, to look with extreme caution, 
and even suspicion, upon every move she 
makes; nevertheless, if Russia chooses Aus- 
tria as the channel of communicating the 
terms on which she is willing to submit to 
the demands of the Western Powers, and the 
uarantees she is prepared to offer for the 
uture, they will, nevertheless, meet with 
that fair consideration which their impor- 
tance deserves, but with that prudence and 
caution which former experience dictates. 
Of course any proposals similar to those 
which were contained in the “‘ four points ”’ 
& year ago, upon any interpretation what- 
ever, will be summarily rejected as wholly 
inadequate now, as they were then. But 
let measures simple, clear, and intelligible, 
adequate for the object for which we have 
been fighting, be proposed, and we believe 
the British people will be as eager to accept 
them and sheathe the sword, as now they 
are determined at any sacrifice vigorously to 
prosecute the war till what they demand 
shall be obtained. 





COUNT MOLE. 


Tne veterans who served Napoleon in 
either military or civil trust are fast disap- 
aring. Count Molé was one of the min- 
isters of the Empire; and was perhaps the 
only imperial functionary who, when called 
to serve under a constitutional government, 


MOLE. 


requisite for parliamentary debate and free 
institutions. 

Count Molé, it is well known, was a des- 
cendant of Mathieu Molé, the famous French 
judge and jurisprudent. When Decazes 
presented Louis XVIII. with a list of peers 
to be created, the monarch blotted out the 
names of those who had served Napoleon in 
the Hundred Days. Moldé’s name was 
among them. But Decazes deliberately re- 
wrote it, and told Louis he demanded this 
nomination in the name of Mathieu Molé. 

Count Molé’s father, like M. Guizot’s, 
perished on the revolutionary scaffold, and 
his son was left to struggle with narrow cir. 
cumstances and adverse fortune. He turned 
to letters and published a volume. It at- 
tracted the attention of Fontaines, Grand 
Master of the University, who drew Napo- 
leon’s attention to young Molé. The latter 
continued to rise ever after, and became 
ultimately Minister of Marine. This was 
sufficient to exclude him from office under the 
Bourbons. But Decazes persisted in making 
him a pee, and on all important questions 
his judgment and his eloquence were both 
conspicuous. 

It was under Louis Philippe that Molé 
was again to find himself a minister. The 
statesmen of the monarchy which was estab- 
lished in 1830 were able, but not courtly. 
Casimir Perrier was rude, M. Guizot too 
much of the professor, and M. Thiers want- 
ing in the manners of high society. Even 
the Duc de Broglie, though a man of birth, 
was disagreeable to the King for his perem 
toriness and dryness. The same rare quali- 
ties, therefore, which rendered Talleyrand so 
indispensable as a diplomatist to Napoleon, 
rendered Molé agreeable as a minister to 
Louis Philippe. And Molé feared not to 
take first place, to the exclusion of both 
Thiers and Guizot. But when to them 
became joined the voices of Barrot and Dupin 
and all the talents, the King was obliged to 
give way. Molé made a gallant fight, an 
eloquent resistance, but succumbed before 
the coalition. 

Had Molé continued minister, he would 
certainly have avoided the two great blots 
and blunders of Louis Philippe’s reign, the 
in with England about Syria and the 

panish marriages. Not that he was either 
frank or a but he was prudent and 
wary, and would have foreseen the storm too 
soon and too clearly to allow it to burst 
upon him. 

This celebrated French statesman died last 
week, at his chateau of Champlatreux. The 
chiefs of the religious party, MM. Montal- 
embert and Falloux, were on a visit to him 
at the time. He was aged seventy-five. — 





displayed at once the qualities and talents 


Examiner, 1 Dec. 
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RUPERT’S MARCH. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


CaRaBINE slung, stirrup well hung, 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung. 

Toss up the ale, for our flag, like a sail, 
Struggles and swells in the hot July gale, 
Colors fling out, and then give them a shout, 
We are the gallants to put them to rout. 


Flash all your swords, like Tartarian hordes, : 

And scare the prim ladies of Puritan lords; 

Our steel-caps shall blaze through the long sum- 
mer days, 

As we, galloping, sing our mad Cavalier lays. 

Then banners advance ! By the lilies of France, 

We are the gallants to lead them a dance. 


Ring the bells back, though the sexton look black, 

Defiance to knaves who are hot on our track. 

** Murder and fire !*’ shout louder and higher; 

We’li remember Edgehill and the red-dabbled 
mire. 

When our steeds we shali stall in the Parliament 


hall, 
And shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall. 


Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl, 
October ’s the liquor for trooper and earl; 
Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup, 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 
(Those red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
Like apple-tree bloom on a hillock of snow.) 


No, by my word, there never shook sword 
Better than this in the clutch of a lord; 

The blue streaks that run are as bright in the sun 
As the veins on the brow of that loveliest one; 
No deep light of the sky, when the twilight is 


nigh, 
Glitters more bright than this blade to the eye. 


Well, whatever may hap, this rusty steel-cap 

Will keep out full many a pestilent rap; 

This buff, though it’s old and not larded with 
gold, : 

Will guard me from rapier as well as from cold; 

This scarf, rent and torn, though its color is worn, 

Shone gay as a page’s but yesterday morn. 


Here is a dint from the jagg of a flint, 

Thrown by a Puritan just as a hint; 

But this stab through the buff was a warning 
more rough, 

When Coventry city arose in a huff; 

And I met with this gash when we rode with a 
crash 

Into Noll’s pikes on the banks of the Ash. 


No jockey or groom wears so draggled a plume 

As this that ’s just drenched in the swift-flowing 
Froom. 

Red grew the tide ere we reached the steep side, 

And steaming the hair of old Barbary’s hide; 

But for branch of that oak that saved mea stroke, 

I had sunk there like herring in pickle to soak. 


Pistolet crack flashed red on our track, 
And even the foam on the water turned black. 
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They were twenty to one, our poor rapier to gun, 
But we charged up to the bank, and we lost only 


one; 

And I saved the old flag, though it was buta rag, 

And the sword in my hand was snapped off to a 
Jagg. 

The water was churned as we wheeled and we 


turned, 
And the dry brake to scare out the vermin we 
burned. 
We gave our halloo, and our trumpet we blew; 
Of all their stout fifty we left them but two; 
With a mock and a laugh won their banner and 


staff, 
And trod down the cornets as threshers do chaff. 


Saddle my roan, his back is a throne, 

Better than velvet or gold you will own. 

Willie, your bay may caracol gay, 

But roan is the color for service to-day. 

Look to your match, or some harm you may 
catch, 

For treason has always some mischief to hatch; 

And Oliver ’s out with all Haslerig’s rout, 

SoI ’m told by this shivering, white-livered scout. 


We came over the downs, through village and 
towns, 

In spite of the sneers, and the curses and frowns, 

Drowning their psalms, and stilling their qualms, 

With a clatter and rattle of scabbards and arms, 

Down the long street, with a trample of feet, 

For the echo of hoofs to a Cavalier ’s meet. 


See black on each roof, at.the sound of our hoof, 

The Puritans gather, but keep them aloof; 

Their muskets are long, and they aim at a throng, 

But woe to the weak when they challenge the 
strong ! 

Butt-end to the door, one hammer more, 

Our pikemen rush in and the struggle is o’er. 


Storm through the gate, batter the plate, 

Cram the red crucible into the grate; 
Saddle-bags fill, Bob, Jenkin, and Will, 

And spice the staved wine that runs out like a 


rill. 
That maiden shall ride for to-day by my side, 
Those ribbons are fitting a Cavalier’s bride. 


Does Baxter say right, that a bodice laced tight 
Should never be seen by the sun or the light? 
Like stars from a wood, shine under that hood 
Eyes that are sparkling, though pious and good. 
Surely this waist was by Providence placed 

By the arm of a lover to be oft embraced. 


Down on your knees, you villains in frieze, 

A draught to King Charles, or a swing from those 
trees; 

Blow off this stiff lock, for *tis useless to knock, 

The ladies will pardon the noise and the shock. 

(From this bright dewy cheek, might I venture 
to speak, 

I could kiss off the tears, though she wept for a 
week. ) 


Now loop me this scarf round the broken pike- 
staff, 
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*T will do for a flag, though the Crop Heads may 
laugh. 

Who was it blew? Give an halloo, 

And hang out the pennon of crimson and blue; 

A volley of shot is a welcoming hot; 

It cannot be troop of the murdering Scott. 

Cry death to the Rump, that villanous lump, 

To be burnt by us soon, like an old rotten stump. 


Fire the old mill on the brow of the hill, 

Break down the plank that runs over the rill, 
Bar the town gate; if the burghers debate, 
Shoot some to death, for the villains must wait; 
Rip up the lead from the roofing o’erhead, 

And melt it for bullets, or we shall be sped. 


Now look to your buff, for steel is the stuff 

To slash-your brown jerkins with crimson enough; 
Then burst a flash —I heard their drums crash; 
To horse! now for a race over moorland and 


plash ; 

Ere the stars glimmer out we will wake with a 
shout 

The true men of York, who will welcome our rout. 


We’ll shake their red roofs with our echoing 


hoofs, 

And flutter the dust from their tapestry woofs; 

And the Minster shall ring with our ‘‘ God save 
the king,’’ 

And our horses shall drink at St. Christopher’s 
spring; 

We shall welcome the meat, and the wine will 
taste sweet, 

When our boots we fling off, and as brothers we 
meet. 

— New Monthly Magazine. 





THE COMIC ARTIST. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


I. 


A wirry picture! What a merry soul 
He must have been that made it! Think ye so? 
With your permission, sirs, I will unroll 
One chapter of his history. You shall know 
Its pregnant meanings. This young artist had 
A trick of painting things the world was glad 
Tolaughat, but not buy. Thecrowd wouldstand 
And eye them archly, and applaud their fun, 
And laugh, and laugh again, and so pass on; — 
And while they laughed, the artist’s busy hand 
Still plied its craft—a garret was the scene, 
His boon companions, twain—one, with gaunt 
mien, 


Famine, sat next his heart, devoured his breath ;, 


THE COMIC ARTIST.—HERRE I LOVE. 


Il. 


A merry soul! At last, the skeleton hand 
Stopped, like the index of a clock, which turns 
With time, no more. Famine, that ever yearns 
For a fresh prey, passed out. Death took his 
stand 

Beside him then. A faint voice gasped ‘‘ Thank 
G " ”> win 

His human voice, in welcome, when the rod 

Of heaven’s exceeding mercy laid him low. 

And all the while, round the shop-windows, loud 
Rang out the laughter of the idle crowd, 

At his gay fancies! ,... O! ifye could know, 
Could, with your own eyes see and inly prove, 
How half the blossoming things art’s garden 


bears, 
Strike their roots deep in agony and tears, 
We should have fewer laughters, but more love. 
— Fraser’s Magazine. 





HERRE I LOVE. 
AN OLD-STYLE MADRIGAL. 


I. 


I know a littel hande: 

*T ys ye softest yn ye lande— 

And I feele yts pressure blande 
Whyle I synge: 

Lylie-whyte, and restynge nowe 

Lyke a rose-leafe on my browe, 

As a dove myghte fanne my browe 
Wythe yts winge. 

Welle I pryze (alle handes above) 

Thys deare Hande of Herre I love! 


II. 


I knowe a littel foote — 

Vry connyngelye ’t ys putt 

In a dayntie lyttel boote, 
Where yt hydes : 

Lyke a shuttel yt ever flyes 

Backe and forth before myne eyes, 

Weavynge musyque forre myne eyes, 
As yt glydes. 

Welle I prize (alle feete above) 

Thys deare foote of Herre I love ! 


Ill. 


I knowe a littel harte; 
Yt ys free from courtlie arte, 
And I owne yt (everie part) 
Forre alle tyme : 
Ever yt beates wythe musyque tone— 
Ever an echoe of myne owne, 
Ever keepynge with myne owne 
Holie chyme. 
WellI prize (all hartes above) 
Thys deare harte of Herre I love! 





The other, crouching on the threshold, Deatu. 


— Augustine Duganne. 
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